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Inflation Policy 
Dangerous, Says 
Bernard Baruch 


Balanced Budget and Unim-| 


9 |. EGISLATION providing for 
paired National 
Urged by Former Head of 
War Industries Board 








vision of the bankruptcy laws was ordered 
reported to the Senate Feb. 13 by its Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary after it had 
stricken from the bill all provisions re- 
lating to corporate proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy and reorganization of railroad 
companies. 

(Full text of the bill ag ordered reported 
is printed on page 7.) 

The Committee acted on a measure, re- 
drafted from the House bill (H. R. 14359) 
by Senator Hastings (Rep.), of eee 

> , 7 chairman of a subcommittee having the 
Favored by C. C. Teague % |gubject in charge, and after the subcom- 
Senate’s Investigation Into | nittee had informally gone over the re- 


Economic. Conditions | written measure. wa 
j Reasons for Omissions 


A In announcing the Committee action, 
Balancing of the national eB and sedate Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, chair- 
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Debtor Relief Bill Amended 
To Apply Only to Individuals 


- readjust- | 
Credit | 4 ment of individual debts through re-| 


maintenance of the Federal credit of an} 
unimpaired basis as primarily essential to 
any program for economic recovery were 
advocated before the Senate Finance 


Committee Feb. i3 by Bernard M. Baruch, 
New York City, former chairman of the 
War Industries Boafd, as he presented a 
program embodying his recommendations 
for national and world relief: : 
Mr. Baruch appeared at the opening 
hearing of the Committee in its study of | 
present economic conditions and methods 
for their improvement. x | 
Five-point Program Offered 
t Discussing a program to meet existing | 
conditions, Mr. Baruch summarized his 
proposal as follows: : 
“If I were writing such a program, it 
would be: 
“Firsi—and foremost—make adequate 
provision against human suffering. 





“Second, put Federal credit beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt. 

“Third, aids to rapid liquidation of 
debts. 

“Fourth, plans to encourage rapid con- 
sumption of commodity surpluses and to 
control productive capacity. 

“Fifth determination of policy on world 
‘economics, disarmament and debts.” 

Currency Inflation Opposed 

Mr. Baruch expressed opposition to in- | 
flation of the curreticy, and expressed sup- 
port for the pending bankruptcy bill. He 
opposed cancellation of war debis. Op- 





man, stated orally it was “virtually -the 
unanimous belief” that elimination of the 
sections relating to corporations was the 






specific permission, 





|it deals only with individual cases of 
debt, but that includes especial treatment} 
|of farm debts for which new machinery | 
jis set up. 
| “The whole purpose,” said Senator) 
|Norris in explaining the Committee. de- 
| cision, “was to get some sort of a bill into 
the Senate. We all recognized that there 
|was no likelihood of Senate action on a 
complicated bill. After we had talked 
with Senator Hastings and his subcom-} 
mittee who met with us, it was the con- 
| viction that considerable help could be} 
given in the cases of individuals and 
farmers by the bill as drawn and with the! 
‘corporate provisions omitted.” 


Substitution Planned 
Senator Norris said it was the plan to} 


strike out all of the House language in| 
the bill (H. R. 14359) and substitute the} 
|text cf fhe Hastings draft, known as S. 
|5551, so that the differences can be ad- 
| justed in conference between the two 
| houses rather than by taking up a new bill 








only course possible if there were to be an 
opportunity of passage at the current ses- 
sion of Congress. To retain the intricate} tended doing further analytical work on 
and highly technical sections covering rail-| the redraft, especially as regards the cor- 
roads and corporations, he said, was to im- | porate sections, and Senator Hastings said | 
peril any chance of the legislation before | this would have been done later in the 


and sending it through to the House. 
The Hastings subcommittee had in- 


March 4, 
As the bill goes to the Senate, therefore, 


Five-day Week Bill 
Favorably Reported 
By House Committee 


Submitted After Hearings 

. As Necessary to Prevent 
Adoption of Dole to Aid 
Unemployed Persons 


Pointing out that the country is now} 


in an age of mechanized industry, the 


House Committee on Labor, in a report; 


3ust suomitted +o the House favoring a 
five-day week and six-hour day, stated 


posing the pending domestic allotment|ijnat the country is faced with the prob- 
farm r¢lief bill, he proposed a plan of his}jem of providing work for all by shorten- 
own both as to farm debt relief and farm | ing the work-weel@ period or by providing 
. Surplus control. la dole in the. forra of unemployment in- 
C. C. Teague, Santa Paula, Calif., one surance whose totul would be so stupen- 
member of the Federal Farm, Board, rec-} gous as to require more taxes. 
ommended to the Committee’ the Federal : 
guarantee of bank deposits. He proposed|10 by the chairman, Representative Con- 
the leasing of surplus agricultural land to| nery (Dem.), of Lynn, Mass., author of the 
prevent overproduction — = — - bill CH. R. 14518) on which hearings have 
on processors of farm products to care for! been held. , 
the expense of leasing such lands. | 
Mr. Teague also urged lowering of taxes 
by reduction in Government costs and re- 
establishment of foreign trade through 
stabilization of foreign exchange. 


Relief of Suffering 
The 
would relieve privation and suffering of 
millions of unemployed industrial workers 
and their families, would avoid shocks to 
. : ‘the Government and natural unrest, and 
Four Causes of Depression | would help agriculture by increasing the 

» ‘Mr. Baruch listed the causes of depres- | purchasing power of industrial workers. 


The report was filed with the House Feb. | 


report says the bill’s enactment | 


excess productive capacity. 


an appropriation or, refuses to vote an 
economy, it is adding a new brick in the 
barrier against prosperity,” he said, dis- 
cussing debts and taxes. “Every debt we 
forgive to other nations lifts a burden 
from their distressed business and adds it 
to our more distressed business, thus 
doubling our handicap. 

“Surely, it would be a fair rule to refuse 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





Hearing Denied Case 
On Theater Picketing 


Supreme Court Not to Review 
Refusal of Injunction 


+  aters in New York City were denied re- 
4 
decision by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals denying an injunction against picket- 


picture machine operators’ union. 
Petitions for review were asked by Still- 
well Theater, Inc., Rosekay Amusement 
Corporation and Windsor Circuit Corppra- 
tion in Nos. 606-8, on the ground that, 
contrary to the New York court’s decision, 
the purpose of the picketing was not to 





improve labor conditions, but was to gain | 


Response to New Auto Models | 


a@ monopoly of labor in the theaters. 

The theater owners were members of a 
rival union, their petitions stated, and had 
entered into contracts with it precluding 
them from employing operators who were 
nonmembers. This union was not, as was 
respondent, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, State Federation of 
Labor and Central Trade and the Labor 
Council of Greater New York. 

The*purpose of the picketing, ‘it was 
claimed, was to compel the theater owners 
to hreach their contract with the rival 
union, and respondent sought to justify 
picketing on the ground that the rival 
union was following a policy hostile to the 
interest of organized labor and the im- 
provement and maintenance of wages and 
working conditions in the motion picture 
industry. 

The New York Court,of Appeals, revers- 
ing the lower court, held that the pick- 








desire to improve labor conditions as to- 
wages, hours, number of employes and 
conditions of work.’ (259 N, Y. 405.) 
Assuming that the respondent was actu- 
ated by a desire to improve labor condi- 
tions, the theater owners complained in 
their petitions that the picketing was. un- 












4 









be effectuated by causing the owners to 
break their valid contracts with the rival 
union. Denial of the injunctive relief, 
they claimed, deprived them of the lib- 
erty to contract, of property without due 
process of law, of the equal protection of 
the laws, and of liberty to choose a calling. 




















‘ 


“Nearly every time a legislature votes | would make unnecessary the grants of mil- 


view Feb. 13 by the Supreme Court of a} 


ing in front of their theaters by a motion- | 


eting was lawful because “actuated by a/ 


lawful, in that such ‘purpose could only} 


#ion as being four in number: (1) In-|  ]¢ would save many’ thousands of banks, | 
flation due to the war; (2) debts and’ insurance companies and other credit in- | 
taxes; (3) national self-containment; (4) 


stitutions dependent upon the well-being 
of industrial and agricultural workers and 


lions of dollars from the Federal Treas- 
ury for financing of governmental agen- 
cies for aid of workers in distress, it is 
stated. 

History of Industry 


The report of the Committee follows in| 


full text: 

The Committee on Labor, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 14518), having con- 
sidered the same, report the same with the 


|recommendation that the bill be passed. 


The purpose of H. R. 14518 is to bring 


; about, a 5-day week, 6-hour day in in- 


| 





| 





| dustry. 


The Committee on Labor held hearings 
and consulted with authorities on the 
question of the cmployment of labor, the 
benefits of shortening the hagurs of labor, 
and the effects of nat¢onal legislation 
wherein industrial workers would be re- 


| stricted as to the number of hours they 
Three operators of motion picture the- | 


might labor. 
Effect of Shorter Hours 

The history of industry points directly 
to the fact that the workers have sought 
shorter hours and shorter work week from 
the standpoint of health, a desire to spend 
more time with their families, and that 
work might be shared with the greatest 
possible benefits to the greatest number. 

Histcry also records the fact that 


reer | 
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! 

| week except for the discussion in the full! 
Committee meeting. | 
In the effort to permit debtors “to pay 

j out” and to avoid the stigma of bank- 
|ruptcy, the sponsors of the new bill have 
| provided ways and means for compositions 
/and extensions. Provision is made for the 


who shall inventory and supervise and 
control the debtor’s business as the credi- 
tors may direct. These functions, how- 
ever, shall be exercised under the court 
jurisdiction: 
Adjusting Farm Debts 

The bill sets up new machinery for 
(handling farmers’ debts and provides for 
the appointment of a “conciliation com- 
missioner” in any county in which 15 or 


more farmers certify that they intend > 


file petitions in bankruptcy. In other 
words, according to Senator Hastings, | 
the official known as a referee in ordinary 
bankruptcy proceedings is made available | 
to deal with debtors in each county of the 
Nation, if there are sufficient numbers of 
farmers who seek such _ relief. 

The conciliation commissioner under the 
| bill would be required to be a resident of 
the county where he is to serve and to 
jhave full knowledge of conditions con- 
fronting the farmers of that section. 

Prior to consideration of the legislation 


_ (Continued on Page 4, Column 4.) 


Tomato Duty Inquiry 


Criticized at Hearing 


Justification Questioned by 
| Members of Congress Be- 
fore Tariff Commission 


— 


| The justification for the current inves- 


tigation by the Tariff Commission to con- | 


sider reduction of duties on fresh tomatoes 
was questioned by members of the Senate 


land House of Representatives at a hearing 
Feb. 13 before the Commission. 

Following a motion on the part of do- 
mestic producers to dismiss the investiga- 
tion on the grounds of illegal porcedure, 
{the Commission announced adjournment 
of the proceedings until the close of the 
current crop season to afford the domestic 
producers and principal competing coun- 
tries opportunity to obtain production cost 
\for the season's crop. 

The motion to dismiss was made by A. 
|M. Barnes,/counsel for domestic producers, 
who declared that the Commission’s pro- 
{ceedings in this case was being unduly 
expedited and that the President, in or- 
dering the investigation exceeded his ex- 
ecutive powers. 

The Commission was told by represent- 
atives of importers that the present duty 
;of 3 cents per pound on tomatoes is ex- 
cessive and wUnwarranted while repre- 
sentatives of domestic producers contended 
that any decrease in rates would be detri- 
mental to California and southern growers. 
| Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, ap- 
|pearing before the Commission in behalf 
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' Is Reflected in Increasing Sales 


“[{VIDENCE that the downward trend 

4 in automobile buying of the las\ 
three years may have been halted is 
indicated in fragmentary returns of fac- 
tory sales and State registrations during 
Jenuary. according to trade informa- 
tion made available Feb. 13 by the De- 
partment of Commerce, 

While the reperts are insufficient to 
justify general conclusions at this time, 
sales made by the few factories in the 
industry which have made public their 
compilations and the figures of registra- 
tions for the month of three States give 
the first real basis for hope which the 
trade has observed for some time, ac- 
cording to the infcrmation. 

Any gains at this time .must of 
course take into consideration a few un- 
usual factors which may have influenced 
January results, according to the De- 
partment, but when it is realized that 
registrations of motor vehicles’ have 
fallen some 2,300,006 since the beginning 


of 1931 even scattered improvements 
are not to be regarded lightly. 
Add:tiorial information was made 


available as foljows: 
While the automobile industry has 
maintained a conservative attitude in 


| regard to 1933 prospects, there has been 

| ho lack of enterprise in its efforts to 
adjust itself to new conditions. There 
is hardly a member of the industry 
which has not made adjustments in its 

| lines and prices to attract the automo- 
bile cwner and prospective buyer. 

That the public has responded favor- 
ably to the changes made in new models 
is indicated in the attendance at the 
major automobile shows and the large 
number of sales which were made. The 
New York show held its own with pre- 
vious years and at Chicago the attend- 
ance was reported as*nearly 25 per cent 
in excess of last year with sales also 
substaritially greater. 

There is reason to believe that in the 
marufacture of its newest models, the 
automobile industry has made the most 
revolutionary changes both from the 
standpoint of engineering construction 
and esthetic design that has character- 
ized the industry in any one year. No 
doubt, the success of some manufactur- 
ers am cars of novel design has had an 
influence, but it is generally recognized 
that cars today are “sold” not “bought” 
and that the car of today must be so 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


appointment of a “custodian or = 
| 


| nounced Feb. 13. There was a heavier de- 


j}eight times the previous year’s volume. 
| Exportsgof feedstuffs amounted to 583,- | 








Corn, Oats, Rye Find Larger 


Report to Senate Ordered After Deletion of| Demand in Foreign Nations 
Corporation and Railroad Provisions 


During the Year 


4 LTHOUCS exports of foodstuffs from 
- the United States in 1932 declined 
about one-third in value from the previous 
year, foreign sales were valued at $242,- 
060,000, 1epresenting a surplus lifted from 
domestic markets, the Foodstuffs Division 
co* the Department of Commerce an- 


mand last year for some commodities, par- | 
ticularly foodstuffs and various canned | 
food, it was stated. Additional informa- 
tion was made available as follows: 
Grain and grain products exported in 
1932 were valued at $66,927,000. This is 
nearly 22 per 
shipped abroad, approximately the same 
ratio as in the previous year; but a decline 
of about 39 per cent in value compared 
with the preceding year. | 
Corn exports showed a large increase, 
amounting to 17,886,000 bushels or, about 
three times the volume of 1931. Foreign 
shipments of oats also increased, amount- 
ing ,to 3,486,000 bushels, or 64 per cent 
more than in 1931. Rye shipments 
amounted to 1,696,000 bushels, or about 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


House Defers Action 
To Adjust Tariff to 


Depreciated Monies 


Declines to Consider Bill 
For Revising Schedules 
To Offset Advantage of 
Low Exchange Rates 


The House on Feb. i3 refused, by a vote 
announced by the Speaker as 174 ayes 
to 212 nays, to take up for action the 


Crowther bill (H. R. 8557) for readjust- 
ment of tariff rates to compensate for 
depreciation of foreign currencies. 

The action came on a vote on a peti- 
tion by Representative Schafer (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, Wis., to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means from further 
consideration of the bill and to call the 
bill yp.im the House. The Committee re- 
cently voted against taking any further 
action on this bill or any other for the 
same purpose at this session of Congress. 


Debate Restricted 


Action on the petition came after de- 
bate, limited under the rules to 10 minutes 
on each side, in which the tariff read- 
justment bill was supported as being nec- 
essary to protect the United States against 
heavy imports of cheap foreign goods in 
competition with American products, and 
was opposed as unnecessary and constitut- 
ing an embargo against all foreign coun- 
tries. 

Immediately after the House convened, 
Representative Schafer asked for con- 
sideration of his petition, which had been 
signed by 145 Members of the House, a 
sufficient number to force a vote. He ex- 
plained briefly that the Crowther bill was 
designed to protect the United States 
against imports from countries having de- 
preciated currencies, which, he said, gives 
them an advantage in the American 
market. 

Embargo Is Claimed 

Representative Collier (Dem.), of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, spoke in opposition 
to the petition. He cited opposition to the 
tariff adjustment bills that had been pre> 
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Tonnage Loss Noted 
In Merchant Marine 


Newer Vessels Generally Larger 
Than Those Dropped 


There was a slight decrease in the gross 
tonnage of the United States merchant 
marine during the last quarter of 1932, 
according to a statement issued Feb, 10 
by the Department of Commerce. 
principal reduction in tonnage and num- 
ber of vessels occurred in, the sailing 
classification. 

New vessels being built and documented 
are generally much larger than those be- 
ing dropped, it was pointed out. 


and tonnage and the number 
mented pleasure vessels also showed an 
increase, The statement of the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 


There were 24,913 vessels of 15,120,458 


gross tons in the United States merchant 
marine on Dec. 31, 1932, according to a 
compilation by Arthur J. Tyrer, Assistant 
Director of the Commerce Department's 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection. This is a decline of less than 
one-half of 1 per cent in the last three 
months of the year. In that period, the 
documented merchant marine decreased 
by 70 vessels of 5,535 gross tons. 
Inasmuch as the decrease in vessels is 
extremely large as compared with the 
small tonnage loss, it would appear that 
the vessels now being built and docu- 
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Opinions in Complete Text 
of the 


Supreme Court of 
The United States 


Together with Cumulative .Table of 
Cases and Topical Index 
are printed as a supplement 
te this issue. 
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Apply to British Instalment 
Due in June 


BILL to make it possible for Great 

‘ Britain to pay in silver its interest 
instalment of $74,950,000 due the United 
15 was introduced in the 
Senate Feb. 13 by Senator Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada. The proposed enact- 
ment would authorize the President to ac- 
cept from Great Britain silver not to ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 in value at the market 
price of silver at the time of acceptance 
aS a payment upon the British war debt. 
Senator Pittman, discussing his proposal 
in the Senate, said that the recommended 
action should be profitable not only to 
this country but also to Great Britain. 





Plan Formal Hearings on 
Application Which Is Now 
Pending Before Both Bodies 


The steam railroads operating in Mis- 
souri have joined in opposition to plans 
of the St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line 
Railroad to secure from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation a loan of $35,- 
000,000 for the’ purpose of constructing an 
all-electric short cut between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo., according to informa- 
ttion made available at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Feb. 13. (Finance 
Decket No. 9710.) (Details of the applica- 


| 


tion for a loan were printed in the issue 
of Nov. 8, 1932.) 

| The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; the 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and the Wabash, together 
with the properties comprising the Mis- 
| souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad system, have 
|filed separate protests with the Commis- 
jsion to the granting of a loan for the 
new construction, as well as of the ¢on- 
struction in itself. 4 


| Claimed “Promotion Scheme” 


| The Burlington’s protest in which the 
protesting carriers joined, termed the pro- 
posed construction a “promotion scheme,” 
and declared that in the event such a line 
was constructed it would constitute an in- 
vasion of territory now adequately served 
| by existing lines of railroad, and its traffic 
would be gleaned from such railroads. 

| The Short Line’s application for th 
| $35,000,000 ioan from the Finance Corpora 
| tion now is pending before that body and 
| before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 





Must Secure Permit 


While the latter body has not definitely 
made a determination upon the matter, 
the opinion of the Financé Bureau, it wes 
Stated orally, is that the new company 
will first have to secure a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity from the 
Commission to construct such a line before 
approval can be granted as to means for 
financing the project. 

While applications for approval of loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion are handled informally by the Com- 
mission without hearing, an application to 
construct the line of railroad proposed 
by the Short Line would entail a formal 
proceeding, with hearing, intervention of 
opposing parties, briefs, proposed report. 
oral argument.and final decision. 

Asks Detailed Information 
Upon receipt of the protests of the 






















|“Under the provisions of the Act,” Sena- 
tor Pittman explained, “gur Government 
out of such silver would coin $74,950,000 
standard silver dollars. It would deposit 
such standard silver dollars in the Treas- 
ury and issue and circulate against them 
| $74,950,000 in silver certificates. 

“The cc.summation of the plan pro- 


posed in the act,” he continued, “would | 
relieve Great Britain from a further bur- | 


den upon her gold reserves it: the pay- 
ment of her interest instalments on June 
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Senate Votes Funds 
To Army for Care 
| Of Transient Youths 


Addition to Supply Measure 
As Passed Provides 22 
Millions for Relief in 


Civilian Training Camps 


The Senate effected a compromise Feb. 
13 on the proposai to feed, clothe and 
house transient unemployed youths in 
Army posts by adding $22,000,000 for their 
care through civilian military training 
camps to the annual Army appropriation 
kiil, after which the bill was passed. 

The compromise provides care for ap- 
proximately 88,009 youths between the ages 
of 15 and 21 who must have been unem- 
ployea for more than six months, and ex- 
pends .the duration of the training camps 
from tbeir usual 30 day period to one 
year in length. They will be under mili- 
tary discipline anc will receive the regular 
routine of training and education accorded 
in the annual training camp curriculum. 

Adaition or ‘he funds for transient 
youth raised the total of the Army supply 
bill to about $374,000,000, or about $24,- 
660,000 above the amount voted by the 
House to which the bill now must go for 
consideration of Senate amendments. 

Compromise Offered 

The compromise was offered by Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, after two 
days of debate on his motion to suspend 
the rules so an amendment to open up 


_——} $$ 


steam carriers, the Commission through! the’ Army posts to care for.the same class 


|its Director of Finance, Oliver E. Sweet|of individuals, which he had prepared, 


sent a communication to the secretary of; would be in order for consideration in 
the Short Line, requiring that informa- | connection with the appropriation bill. 
tion mate at once available to the} Objection to the first proposal had been 
CommiSsion showing the prospective fi-| made by numerous Senators because of 
nancial arrangements for refunding the/| the fact that it offered no means of con- 
loan requested, arrangements for obtain-| trolling the groups who would be received 
ing and paying for roling stock, ararnge-| in military reservations¢ since there was 
ments made for the construction of elec-|no provision for their enlistment nor for 
trical equipment, all final élosed agree- | enforcement of discipline. 

ments as to the use of terminal facilities} Presentation of the motion to suspend 


The 


Motor 
boats showed an increase both in number 
of docu- 





tailed analysis of prospective, traffic, 
giving the source, volume, commodities, 
and income obtainable therefrom. 

This information has just been furnished 
the Commission by the Short Line Com- 
pany, and is now under consideration by 
officials of the Finance Bureau. 

Use of Money 

The company’s application for the $35,- 
000,000 loan explained that the money was 
to be used for the construction of a 
double tracked modern railroad line ex- 
tending for 136 miles between the Mis- 
souri cities of St. Louis and Kansas City. 
The supplemental information claims that 
the project would provide direct employ- 
ment for 20,000 men for two years. 

The Burlingtons’ protest against the 
granting of the loan. declared that the 
Short Line had been refused on two sep- 
arate occasions the permission to con- 
struct its line, following hearings before 
the Public Service Commission of Missouri. 
and that “if the Finance Corporation were 
to make such loans, it would amount to 
the construction of the proposed railroad 
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Half ot | Retail 


St 


in St. Louis and Kansas City, and a de-| 


the rules opened the way for general de- 
| bate on relief needs of the destitute, 
| Several Senators announced their inten- 
| tion to vote in favor of the motion be- 
| cause it was the first time any action had 
been before the Senate this session in the 
hature of welfare appropriations. 
Opposes Measure 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, who was in charge of the Army 
supply bill on the floor, said he could not 
oppose measures of relief but neither 
could he support a program that was to 
throw boys and young men into comps in 
“mobs.” He argued that the Army would 
be without power to accomplish anything 
in management or training, that it had 
the resources itself to administer the 
camps and that the youth so cared for 
could not be compelled to do the ordinary 
chores around the camps to keep them 
sanitary and provide the food. 

After informal discussions 


| offered the substitute by which the terms 
of the civilian miltary training camps 
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ores Transact 


91 Per Cent of Annual Business 


( NE-half of the retail stores of the 

United States transact 91.4 per cent 
of the total retail business of the coun- 
try, according to the final report of the 
Retail Census of Distribution of 1930 
made public Feb. 13 by the Department 
of Commerce. The final report includes 
all the material in the preliminary re- 
ports and in addition .certain important 
data never before made public, it was 
stated orally at the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Included in the new data in the final 
report, it was pointed out, is the fact 
that 1 per cent of the retail stores did 
25 per cent of the total business of the 
country, each store doing more than 
$300,000 of business annually. 

There were 1,534,000 stores with a total 
sales of $49,114,653,269 in 1929, the year 
on which the Census of Distribution is 
based, which would make the average 
amount of business for each store, $32,- 
000, according to the report, 


stores did that much business. 


In reality, | 
however only about 22 per cent of the | 


Additional information, was made 
available in the report as follows: 

A. total of 6,020,747 retail workers were 
included in the census. Of this number 
3,833,681 were full-time employes, 676,- 
559 were part-timers and _ 1,510,607 
were active proprietor-owners. 

Women numbered 32 per cent of the 
total number of employes in retail 
stores. Of proprietors, however, 91 per 
cent were men. The only exceptions to 
the predominance of men in this field 
being in millinery shops, infants’ wear 
shops and art and gift shops. There aré 
many kinds of business in which women 
employes outnumber men two to one. 

Credit sales exceed one-third of the 
total sales of all stores in the United 
States, it is pointed out in the report. 
The figures for the year of the census 
indicate that the stores of the country 
extended $16,000,000,000 of credit with a 
normal loss of less than one-half of 1 
per cent. 

Retail chains do 21.9 per cent of the 
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Stabilize Money 


In Lincoln Day Address He 
Asserts Confidence Can 


Be Reestablished Only By 


Restoring Gold Basis 


Says Trade Barriers 
Are Stifling Business 


This Country Must Not Be the 
Major Victim of Unnatural 
Interchange of Low-cost 
Commodities, He Declares 


New York, Feb. 13.—Daily it becomes 
more certain that the next great con- 
structive economic step lies in the inter- 
national field, President Hoover declared 
in an address here tonight, urging co- 
operation on the part of the leading na- 


tions to restore world confidence, monetary ‘ 


stability and economic peace, and to pre- 
vent threatened economic warfare. 

The first step in a bold and courageous 
move of this kind is to secure assurance 
of greater stability in the currencies of 
the important commereial nations, he said. 

Restrictions On Commerce 

In this connection, Mr. Hoover pointed 
out that the United States itself is now 
confronted with an unnatural movement 
of goods from the lowered costs and stand- 
ards of countries of depreciated currencies 
with increasing unemployment and other 
difficulties. 

“We are confronted,” he said, “with dis- 
criminatory actions and barriers stifling 
our agricultural and other markets. We 
will be forced to defensive action to pro- 
tect ourselves unless this mad race is 
stopped. We must not be the major victim 
of it all.” 


Stabilizing of Exchange 
The President asserted that if the world 
is to secure economic peace, if it is to 


|turn in the tide of degeneration, if it is 


to restore the functioning of the produc- 
tion and distribution systems of the world, 
it must start somewhere to break these 
vicious fiscal and financial cycles. 

“IT am convinced,” he said, “that the first 
point of attack is to secure assured greater 





privately | 
| among several Senators, Senator Couzens | 


stability in the currencies of the important 
commercial nations. Without such sta- 


bility the continued results of uncertainty, 


the destruction of confidence by currency 
fluctuations, exchange controls, and arti- 
ficial import restrictions can not be over- 
come but will continue to increase. With 
effective stability of currencies these 
dangers can be at once relaxed.” 
Place of Gold Discussed 

Asserting that all can agree that gold 
as a commodity of universal exchange has 
not worked perfectly in the face of the 
great economic eruption, the President 
said, however, that the time has not yet 
been reached when the world can safely 
abandon it altogether for these purposes. 

The President said that broadly the 
solution of the world’s difficulties lies in 
the restored confidence which can only 
be found now and quickly through the 
reestablishment of gold standards among 
important nations. 

nlarged Place For Silver 

“To do this,” he contended, “it is nec- 
essary to have strong and courageous ac- 
tion on the part of the leading commer- 
cial nations. If some sort of international 
financial action is necessary to’ enable 
central banks to cooperate for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing currencies, nations 
should have no hesitation in joining in 
such an operation under proper safe- 
guards. If some part of the debt pay- 
ments to us could be set aside for tem- 
porary use for this purpose, we should not 
hesitate to do so. At the same time 
the world should endeavor to find a place 
for silver, at least in enlarged subsidiary 
coinage.” 

The address was made at a Lincoln Day 
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Roads to Delay - Reply 
To Plea for Low Rates 





Time Extension to March 9 Is 


Granted by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the railroads an extension of 
time until March 9 to prepare their de- 
fense and make formal reply to the joint 
memorial petition of the agricultural, coal 
and lumber industries for an immediate 


reduction in the freight rates on thése 


basic commodities. (Ex Parte No. 110.) 

By order of Feb. 7, the Commission al- 
lowed the carriers until Feb. 17 to make 
pore reply. Upon receipt of a letter from 
Alfred P. Thom, general counsel, Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, asserting 
that because “the proposals are so vast 
in their consequences and have such a@ 
| far-reaching effect upon social and eco- 
nomic conditions generally and upon the 
; carriers themselves,’ the time to make 
|reply should be extended for 30 days, the 


Commission allowed a 20-day postpone- 
ment. 
Oral argument upon the question of 


whether the Commission should pursue 
the investigation requested by the basic 
industries of the country, originally ‘set 
for Feb. 25, was postponed to a date to be 
determined upon later. 

The memorial petition, filed Jan. 25 by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, the National Coal .As- 
sociation, the National Grange, Patrons 
|}of Husbandry, and the National Lumber 
| Manufacturers Association, declared a con= 
dition of emergency to exist, and urged 
a prompt downward revision of the freight 
rates on basic commodities because of the 
“destitute and almost bankrupt condition 
of the principal industries of the country.” 

It was asserted that freight rates were 
entirely out of line with present day price 
levels for these basic commodities, and 
should immediately be revised if a chaotic 
situation was to be averted, 
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Measure Offered [—- 


For Settlement of 
_ Oil Land Claims 


Compromise With Lessees 
For Five Millions Would 
Be Provided Under Joint) 
Resolution by Mr. Nye 








Settlement of the Government claims of 
$9,277,666 against the lessees of oil lands 
in Naval Oil. Reserve No. 1, the so-called 
Elk Hills reserve, for $5,000,000 would be | 
authorized under a joint resolution intro- | 
duced in the Senate, Feb. 13, by Sena- 
tor Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota. 


The resolution provides for reassign- 
ment of the leases held by the Pan _Amer- 
ican Petroleum Company and the Rich- 
field Oil Company and others from which 





an undetermined sum would be realized ||| 


to reduce the difference between the pro- 
posd amount of settlement and the ad-| 
judged amounts due. The settlement ne-| 
gotiation would be handled by the De- | 
partment of Justice with the concurrence | 
of the Secretaries of the Interior and the | 
Navy. 

The resolution was referred to the} 
Committee on Public Lands, and Senator | 
Nye, Chairman of that: Committee, said) 


he expected to have it considered at an |]}} 
early date with the hope of action at this | 


session of Congress. 
| 





Senate Votes Funds 


To Help Transients | 


Adds 22 Millions to Army Bill|}) ‘“*"* 


| 


For Camps for Youths 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

would be extended to one year in duration 
and that the unemployed youth would be 
accepted there to the limit of the capacity. 
This ‘capacity previously had been esti- 
mated by the War Department in a memo- 
randum to Senator Reed at 88,000. The 
War Departn.ent figured also that without , 
being required to do additional construc- | 
tion work or by additional equipment, ex- 
cept the necessary supplies of food and 
clothing, it could care for the youths at an 
average of $250 per person pe; year. 


Problem Said National in Scope 


In adopting the Couzens substitute, the 
Senate, in. effect, agreed to the author's 
statement of the reason for its action 
which accepted the transient youth prob- 
lem as of national, rather than local, im- 
port. Senator Couzens had told the Sen- 
ate the youth applied “here, then there 
and later somewhere else” for aid. Con- 
Sequently, they were a charge on the Na- 
tion instead of on one locality. Senator 
Reed said he agreed with this concept of 
the problem. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, said he wanted to warn the Senate 
the program to care for the transients 
Was not its full obligation, adding that 
more would have to be done else the con- 
sequences would be difficult to forecast. He 
said he was prepared to make an issue of 
the relief question and would demand ac- 
tion on the La Follette-Costigan $500,000,- 
000 Federal grant legislation before March 
4. To that end, he said he wanted to in- 
sist that there be night sessions continu- 
ously in order that general legislation 
could be handled as well as appropria- 
tion bills, 


Improved Trend Is Noted 
' In Sales of Automobiles 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
attractive as to overcome the resistance of 
the hesitant purchaser. 

The changes in car design, it is believed 
by some members of the trade, will be a 
big factor in promoting car sales in 1933. 
There are many automobile owners, it is 
contended, who have been satisfied to con- 
tinue operating their old cars. because the 
newer ones in previous years were not 
much different, but the 1933 model is 
“decidedly different,” it is claimed, and 
in contrast it makes the older type car 
look obsolete. 

That economic conditions have been the 
principal cause of curtailed motor produc- 
tion is generally recognized, but it is 
pointed out that the decrease in motor 
car registrations of approximately 6 per 
cent from Jan. 1, 1932, to Jan. 1, 1933, is 
nothing to be alarmed about and that the 
majority of car owners—more than 24,000,- 
000 (inciuding commercial)—have man- 
aged to stay in operation. This would 
indicate that the loss of purchasing power 
has not resulted in great relinquishment 
of automobiles 

Larger Registration in Three States 

Thus far. the results from three States— 
Ijlinois, Maine and Rhode Island—show a 
gain of 12 per cent in registrations for 
January @s compared to a year ago, and 
would appear to give support for the be- 
lief that the 1933 model will restore part 
of the previous loss in sales. It is to be 
noted, however, that one large manufac- 
turer has not beem active during part of 
the month and that December sales were 
quite low this year 

The trend in total registration in the 
United States beginning with the peak 
year, including passenger and commercial 
cars, is shown in the following table (1933 


figure estimated): 
NC ne ee 26,501,443 
By” RRR ae 25,814,103 
Jan. 1, 1933........ 24,204,534 





Provisions for Oil Tariff 
Deleted From Farm Bill 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
on Feb. 13 voted to strike from the do- 


mestic allotment farm relief bill (H. R. 
13991) the provision for a 5-cent per pound 
tariff on animal, marine and vegetable 
Oils. Discussion of other provisions of the 
measure came up during the executive 
session but no further decisions were 
made. 

Remaining to be considered before a 
final report is made on the bill by the 
Committee are the acreage control and 
price parity provisions. 


House Votes to Establish 
Georgia Bicentennial Group 


The House on Feb. 13 adopted resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res 223) providing for establish- 
ment of the United States Georgia 
Bicentennial Commission, after striking 
out a section of the bill authorizing the 
appropriation of $1,000 for expenses of the 
Commission. The Commission would take 
part in the celebration of the 200th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Georgia 
colony, 
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Corporation Commission formed in Ar- 
kansas. 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Investigation of tariff on Tresh tomatoes 
op’ Members of Congress at hearing 
before Commission. 

Page 1, col. 3 

@ Economic aspects of back-to-farm move- 

ment as unemplqyment relief measure con- 

sidered by Chief Agricultural Statistician of 
Alabama, 
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Exports of foodstuffs declined, one-third 


duri ear. : 
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Oil tariff provisions deleted from farm re- 
lief bill by Senate Committee. " 
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Aviation 
Improvements to airports planned in three 
ities, 
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Banks and Banking 
Increase in gold as reserve note security 
seen in figures made available by Federal 
Reserve Board. 
Page 7, col. 7 


Bank deposits increase $24,000,000 in New 
Jersey for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1932. 

Page 7, col. 7 

Weekly condition statement o: 

banks of Federal Reserve System. 

Page 6, col. 4 


Chemicals and Allied 


Products 
Diversified uses of alcohol in industry are 
outlined by Commissioner of United States 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol. 
Page 8, col. 1 


member 





Congress 


Daily record of bills in Congress. 
Page 6, col. 7 





Proceedings of Feb. 13. 
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Bills and resolutions signed by the Pres- 
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See also under subject headings. 


| Corporation Finance 


Missouri railroads oppose R. F. C. loan for 
projected all-electric line between St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 


West Virginia granted $50,000 for relief by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Page 2, col. 5 


Current Law 
Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 


Page 4, col. 4 
Customs 


Calendar of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals for the session beginning 


March 6. 
Page 4, col. 6 


Education 


Libraary of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Exporting and Importing 
Exports of foodstuffs declined one-third 
during year. 


| Federal Courts 


of the Court of Customs and 
for the session beginning 


Page 1, col. 4 


Calendar 
Patent Appeals 
March 
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Supplemental Estimates 
Are Submitted to House 


Supplemental estimates aggregating $1,- 
437,559, for Congress, for the District of 
Columbia, and for various executive de- 
partments, were submitted Feb. 13 to the 


House by the President and she Bureau 
of the Budget. They were as follows: 

For buildings and grounds, public 
schools, District of Columbia, 1933, $650,- 
990; for the executive departments for a 
variety of purposes, $604,941; to pay claims 
and suits settled by the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners, $113,028; for contingent 
expenses of the Senate, including repairs 
of Senate kitchens and restaurants, $58,- 
600. 

The estimates for the departments in- 
clude: Department of Commerce, $225,- 
000; Treasury Department, $290,201; War 
Department, $64,441; Department of 
Justice, $25,299. e largest item in the 
Treasury estimates is $165,000 for rent of 
temporary quarters for public building 
purposes. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved a bill 
recently passed by Congress, as follows: 

Feb. 9. 8. 5357, An Act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 


struction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Astoria, Oreg. 


ress of Austin, Tex., under control of 


Page 1, col. 5 









| Foreign Relations 


Senator Pittman introduces Will to a 
payment of British war debt installment 
next June in silver. 

Page 1, col. 6 


ag 

Continuation of text of agenda of World 

Monetary and Economic Conference, 
Page 5, col. 1 
Stabilization of money among nations 
through mutual action urged by President 

in Lincoln Day address. 

. Page 1 ,col. 7 


. *,2 
onditions 
| Section of weekly survey of world trade 

issued by Department of Commerce. 
} Page 5, col. 4 
|. Barnard Baruch, former chairman of War 
| Industries Board, and C. C. Teague, former 
| member of Federal Farm Board testify at 
| opening hearing in economic hearing before 
Senate Committee on Finance. 
‘: Page 1, col. 1 


| Government Finance 


Senate adds $22,000,000 to Army supply bill 
| for care of transient youths in civilian train- 
ing camps and passes measure as changed. 
Page 1, col. 6 

Daily statement of the United States 


| 

| Treasury. 

| ’ age 7, col: 7 
| Supplemental budget estimates submitted 


| to House. 


| Health 


|General Business C 
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|Public Utilities 


Purther excerpts from transcript of testi- 
| mony before Trade Commission c. 5 rela- 
| tive to affairs of New England Gas & Elec- 
tric Association. 


Radio 


Supreme Court denies hearing in case in- 
= authority of Federal Racio Commis- 
sion. 


| 
Organization of State Board of Health of | 


South Carolina to consist of entire member- 
| ship of State Medical Association is de- 
| scribed by State Health Officer. 

Page 8, col. 3 
| Fake cancer cures as danger to life of 
credulous public“pointed. out by New York | 
| State Assistant Director of Cancer Control. 
i Page 8, col. 6| 
| Insurance 


| Approval of hail insurance policies an 
applications modified in Nebraska. 


a 


Page 5, col. 2} 

Liquidation of South Dakota Bonding De-| 
partment proposed. | 
Page 5, col. 3} 


Dock insurance statute ruled not to be} 
| retroactive in Alabama. } 
Page 5, col. 3) 


Unemployment insurance proposed in| 


Minnesota. 


‘Labor 


Unemployment benefit plan ruled to be 
insurance in Illinois. 


Page 5, col. 7| 
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Page 5, col. 2) 
proposed in 


Page 5, col. 7 
Five-day week bill favorably reported to | 
House Committee on Labor. | 


Unemployment insurance 


| Minnésota. 


Page 1, col. 2 

Supreme Court refuses review of case on 
injunction to restrain picketing of moving | 
picture theaters in New York City. 
| Page 1, col. 1/ 


'Laws Affecting Business | 


Text of Senate Committee's bill to amend 
bankruptcy laws. | 


Page 7, col. 2 | 

Senate Committee amends debtor relief | 
bill to apply only to individuals and orders 
favorable report to Senate. | 
Page 1, col. 2 


Motor Transport 

| Conference of Governors of adjoining 
States on control of interstate motor traffic 
favored in Arkansas. 


Page 5, col. 3 

Automobile sales trend declared most fa- 

vorable in three years by Department of 
Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 2 


National Defense 


Senate adds $22,000,000 to Army supply bill 
for care of transient youths in civilian train- 
ing camps and passes measure as changed. 

Page 1, col. 6 
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of his constituents, questioned the neces- 
sity of the current investigation and said 
he was opposed to it. 

Thomas Walker Page, Commissioner, 
defended the investigation and explained 
that it was instituted at the request of 
President Hoover who alone has the power 
to approve or disapprove whatever rec- 
ommendations the Commission may make. 

Senator Fletcher replied that the Presi- 
dent was “misled” in requesting the in- 
vestigation. 

Need of Tariff Claimed 


Senator Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, 
declared that any decrease would be 
“detrimental and disastrous” to Florida 


growers. He said the tariff is needed now 
more than ever. 

Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif., expressed “surprise” that 


|the Commission would hold a hearing on 


tomatoes and stated that “any seasonal 


| tariff’ argument should be presented to 


Congress. 

Mr. Swing also protested against the 
Commission's procedure in the present in- 
vestigation and asserted that his Califor- 
nia constituents were given Only a short. 
time to come to Washington far the 
hearing. 

Declaring that there should be a “full 
50 per cent tariff’ imposed on the vege- 
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Proceedings of 


The Senate 
TS Senate convened at noon, Feb. 13. 

Senstors Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, and 
Shortridge (Rep.), of California, ad- 
dressed the Senate in commemoration 
of the anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birth. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
formally called up his motion to sus- 
pend the rules to consider his amend- 
ment to the annual War Department 
appropriation. The amendment would 
direct the War Department to provide 
food, clothing and housing for transient 
youths between the ages of 16 and%24 
years, in Army posts. The amendment 
was discussed oy numerous Senators. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
discussed the effect on the Navy of the 
5 per cent reduction that would be re- 
quired in each department appropria- 
tion under the terms of the Bratton 
amendment to the Economy bill. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
withdrew his motion to suspend the 
rules, and offered an amendment open- 
ing the citizens’ military training camps 
to unemployed youths between the ages 
of 15 and 21 and extending the dura- 
tion of camps to {2 months. The amend- 
ment was agreed to without a record 
vote 

After rejecting several minor amend- 
ments, the Senate passed the Army ap- 
propriation bill. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
entered @ motion that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consideration of the resolution 
(S. J. Res. 211) for repeal of the 18th 


amendment to the Constitution, and 
after some negotiation, Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, Assisitant 


Majority Leader, moved a recess so that 
the Blaine motion would be the pend- 
ing question when the Senate recon- 
vened. 
The Senate then recessed at 5:34 p. m. 
| to noon, Feb. 14, 


+ 


STATES 


Feb. 13, 1933 





House of Representatives 
vu House convened at noon, Feb, 13. 

A petition to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Menas from further 
consideration of the Crowther bill (H. R. 
8557) to readjust tariff rates to com- 
pensate for deprecation of foreign 
currencies, and to bring up the bill for 
action, was defeated by a vote of 174 
ayes to 212 nays. (Discussion on page 
1.) 

The House then amended and 
adopted a resolution (S. J. Res. 223) 
to establish the United States Georgia 
Bicentennial Commission. 

Representative Beck (Rep.), of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. in an address eulogized 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The House passed a number of bills 
relating to the District of Columbia and 
adjurned at 3:55 p. m. until noon 
Feb. 14. 





‘Payment on British Debt 


In Silver Is Proposed 
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15, and at the same time relieve her credit 
intergovern- 
menta! conversations and the coming in- 


situation pending resulis o' 


| international economic conference. 


“The act requires, as a condition of the 
acceptance of such silver by the United 


| States, that the governments of Grea 


or melt up silver coins for a period o 
five years. 

“I call attention to the fact that thi 
| proposed act, like the act heretofore in 
troduced by me for the purchase of Ameri 
can silver at the market price of silve 
with silver certificates, approved by th 


Banking and Currency Committee and now 


pending in the Senate, will in no way dis 
turb.our gold standard system, while ac 
complishing the restoration of the ex 


change value of the money of our custo- 


mers in, silver-using countries.” 
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Oil tariff provisions deleted from farm re- 
lief bill by nate Committee. 

Page 2, col. 1 


Taxation 


Validity of Oklahoma tax on oil produced 
from restricted Indian lands; Indian Terri- 
tory Illuminating Oil Co. v. Bd. of Equaliza- 
tion of Tulsa County, Okla.; Same v. Bd. of 
County Commissioners of Payne County, 
Okla.; Supreme Court of the United States. 

Section 2, page 3 

Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 

Appeals summarized. . 
Page 4, col. 3 

Supreme Court petitioned to review case 
on estate of John T. Dorrance. 

Page 4, col» 7 

New York franchise taxes due from bank- 
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Postpones 
Action to Adjust 
Tariff Schedules 


Declines to Consider Bill for 
Revision to Offset Trade 
Advantage From Depre- 
ciated Currencies 





Sale of Excess Coal |House 
Of Navy Is Favored 








* 











Plan to Allow ‘Relief ‘Agencies 
To Buy Surplus at Nominal 
Price Favored in House 





The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
on ‘Feb. 13 ordered a favorable report to 
the House on a resolution (H. J. Res. 526) 
to authorize the sale to relief agencies at 
a nominal price by the Department of the 

1} Navy of about 15,000 tons of surplus coal 
in the Navy’s hands. 


In a letter to the Committee commenting 
on the measure, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Cc. F. Adams, advised that the coal re- 
ferred to is in excess of the amount con-|sion before his Committee. 
sidéred necessary as a war resérve. It is) “ The Crowther bill, Mr. Collier said, had) 
located at Tiburon, Calif.; San Diego,/peen described by Robert L. O’Brien 
Calif,, and Bremerton, Wash. Mr. Adams|chairman of the Tariff Commission as: 
said the coal eventuaily would have to be} «gn embargo against all the world.” 
replaced, but he had no objection to the! Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Ash- 
resolution. jland, Ky., told the House that, contrary 

Representative Lea (Dem.), of Santa} to the claims that a flood of imports would 
Rosa, Calif. author of the resolution, tes-| result from depreicated currency in for- 
tified in support of the plan at a hearing | eign countries, imports had declined ma- 
preceding action by the Committee. |terially last year. Application of the 

“If the bill is enacted,” the report states, | Crowther bill to the situation would make 
“and if the administration of the Govern-|dutiable many products now on the free 
ment of American Samoa remains under. list, he said, and would result in discrim- 
the Navy Department, the increased an-/| ination not only among foreign countries 
nual expense to the United States Treas-| but also among American in@ustries. 
ury will be\about $18,000 a year.” | Such a measure, he declared, would dis- 

~ poietic criminate in favor of France, which is on 
the gold standard, in the face of the fact 
that France has refused to meet an in- 
stallment on her debt to the United States ‘A 
Trade Balance Cited 


Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
Laure} Springs, N. C., Chairman of the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
| Ways and Means which held hearings on 
| the tariff readjustment bills, also opposed 

[Continued from Page 1.] the petition, declaring the United States 
total retail business in the United States.|had a favorable trade balance of $192,- 
The food chains are the most important | C00,000 last year, which indicates there 
of the various types of chain stores, do-| was no flood of imports. 
ing 29 per cent of the total business in | The Crowther proposal would be noth- 
foods in the country. |ing less than an embargo, he said, and 

The average cost of doing business as|it would injure American industry and 
shown by the expense figures reported to| @griculture by hampering sale of their 
the census, is $24.83 per $100 of sales. Of| Products abroad. Imports from countries 
this expense, 57 per cent goes for wage| having depreciated currencies fell off by 
cost and about 16 per cent for rent, or the | # greater percentage last year than those 
|| equivalent of rent in the case of owned | {rom countries om the gold standard, he 

| premises and the remaining expense goes| Pointed out. 
| for various incidental expense such as ad- Readjustment Urged . 
/ vertising, heat, light, power, communica- Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
tion, travel, taxes, insurance, interest on; Evanston, Ill., told the House he had voted 













[Continued from Page: 1.1] : 
sented. by members of the Tariff Commis- 


































false 
Apportionment Shown 
Of Retail Transactions 


Half of Stores Do 91 Per Cent | 
Of Business, Survey States 
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Investigation of Tariff on Ripe Tomatoes | 
Opposed at Hearing Before Commission | 


Britain and India shall agree not to debaSe 

















rupt; People of State of N. Y. v. Irving 
Trust Co., Trustee, etc.; Supreme Court of 
United States. 


partment of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 5 


° . 
Shipping 

House group to hold hearings on proposal 

establish freeeport on Staten Island, N. Y. 

Page 6, col. 2 | 

Tonnage of American merchant marine de- | 
clines last year. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Panama requires shippers into country to} 
provide éxport declaration. 


Social Welfare 


Possibility of exhaustion of wealth of Na- | 

| tion in expenditures for relief is considered 
by State Treasurer of Pennsylvania. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Sale of excess Navy coal to relief agencies 

| at nominal price favored in House. | 

! Page 2, col. 6) 


Section 2, page 4 


Territories. 


Senators urge Hote action this session 
on plan for new government of Samoan 
Islands, 


to 


Page 2, col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Hearings scheduled by Federal 
Commission, 


Page 6, col. 6 | | 


Trade 
Page 5, col. 1 








Veterans 


Discontinuing compensation or hospitali- 
zation to veterans whose disabilities are not 
service-connected proposed in Senate. 

Page 3, col. 3 





|'House Action Urged 
On Samoa Proposal. 


| 
rom Page 1.) | aera 
table, he said: “there is a river of fresh Senators Ask Consideration at 


tomatoes flowing in under the 3 cent) This Session of Plan for New 


tariff.” F G 
“It ill behooves the railroads,” orn of overnment | 


he said, | 
“to ask that a domestic industry be "| 
ficed to give them freight.” 

Others who appeared in opposition to| 
reduced. rates were Representatives Owen!| 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla.; Yon (Dem.), of | 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Drane (Dem.), of Lake- 
land, Fia.; Vinson (Dem.), of Milledge- 
ville, Ga.; Tarver (Dem.), of Dalton, Ga. 


Assurance of enactment of legislation 
at this session of Congress to provide a 


new form of Government for American) 
Samoa in place of the present naval ad- 
| ministration of that island group's affairs | 
| was sought at a conference which Sena-| 
: *|tors Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, and 
and Wood (Dem.), of Canton, Ga. Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, held with 

Dismissal Sought | Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Texas, 

A. M. Barnes, counsel for domestic! Feb. 13. The bill passed the Senate Feb. 
producers, moved to dismiss the case on| 24, 1932, and was favorably reported to 
the grounds that notice of the investiga- 
tion was “inadequate and illegal and con- 
trary to law.” 

Robert L. O’Brien, chairman of the 
Commission, ruled that Mr. Barnes’ mo- 
tion wovld be taken under advisement. 

Mr. Barnes declared that Florida could 
produce all the tomatoes needed in the 

' domestic market. 

A. J. Bryant, grower, shipper and dis- 
tributor, of Nogales, Ariz., appearing as a| 
witness for the importers, testified that 
\ considerable American money is invested 
in Mexico, that practically all of the to- 
matoes grown have been distributed by | 
American distributors, and that America 
has lost a substantial export business in 
insecticides, wrapping materials and other | 
| supplies since the 3-cent duty was put 
| into effect, 

Freight Traffic Cited 

He said that the freight business in ship- 
ping Mexican tomatoes to United States 
| markets alone amounts to $2,500,000. 

He said that Mexico has retaliated to 
the 1930 tariff rates by imposing higher | 
duties on American goods which have 
especially hurt California. The House Conimittee on Naval Affairs 

He declared that California tomatoes; on Feb. 13 ordered a favorable report to 

‘|do not come into competition with Mexi-|the House on a bill (H. R. 14639) to au- 
can tomatoes and that there never ex- | thorize the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
isted an ovgrsupply in the United States| vey as a gift to the city of Savannah, 
markets from December to May. |Ga., the Naval Radio Station there, if 

J. M. Larriba, Director General, Con-| he determines that it is no longer needed 
federation Agricultural Associations, State | for naval purposes. 
of Sinaloa, Mex., testified that tomato} 
acreage in Mexico has been reduced by 
one-half because of market conditions 
and the increase in tariff. He said that | 
Mexico is at a disadvantage in tomato 
shipping in that there is no outlet for 
the “culls” or unmerchantable tomatoes. | 

He asserted that the present tariff | 
amounts to more than $600 on the acreage 
carload. 

Other witnesses for the importers were 
E. R. Jones,, president, Wells-Fargo Co.; 
|A,. A. Burnand, Nogales, Ariz., represent- 
jative of the Confederation Agricultural 
Association, State of Sinaloa, Mexico; H. 
| H. Rothstein, tomato dealer, Philadelphia, 


| Affairs Feb. 10, 1933. 
| The Senate bill now awaits action by 
the House. Speaker Garner told the two 
| Senators that the,House probably will| 
consider it at this session, under a sepcial | 
rule, and the House Committee on Rules 
jhas been called to meet Feb. 14 to re- 
|port a rule designed to pave the way for 
| quick enactement. | 
The bill (S. 417) would provide for a 
governor, an attorney general and a chief | 
| justice. The law making power would be a 
legislative body call+*d ‘the “Fono” and the 
Samoan people would be given a bill of 
| rights, making them secure in their owner- 
ship of communal and family group lands. 
It provides the Government of American 
Samoa shall be under the supefvision of 
such executive departments of the United 
oo Government as the President may 
rect. 





‘Gift of Navy Radio Station 
To Savannah, Ga., Urged 


West Virginia Granted 
50 Thousand for Relief 


The Reconstruciion Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Goyernor 
of West, Virginia, Feb. 13, made available 
| $50,880 to meet current emergency relief 
|meeds in five counties and one city in 
| that State for varying periods within the 
month: of February 

In support of his application the Gov- 
ernor stated that funds now available or 
| which can be made available within the 


; * “jit | state at this time are not adequate to 
Pa.; and A, D. Hutcheson, New York Fruit | . 
Exchange Committee of. Importers of | Meet the relief needs in these political 


hee ic s | Subdivisions. 
Fresh oe ee ee | The Corporation heretofore has made 

Mr. Barnes, in arguing for his motion to aranahie $4,772,561, to meet current emer- 
dismiss’ the case, declared tnat this in- | 82°. relief needs in various political 
vestigation, as conducted, violated the | Subdivisions of the State of West Virginia. 
Commission’s own rules of. procedure in —~ (Issued by the Reconstruction Finance 
that the prod.icers were not given proper | COrPoration.) 
notice. ———— = —— 

The investigation was ordered Feb. 3, he | €Xercise of executive discretion” and said 
pointed out, and within nine days the | that it is “inconceivable that such a thing 
hearing was set. Such a short space of | Could be done.” 
time is “unreasonable,” Mr. Barnes sub-| “This proceeding is wholly outside the 
mitted, and makes it “impossible” for the | 1aw,” he said, in asking for a ruling on 
S,interested parties to collect the necessary | dismissal of the investigation. 
data and evidence to determine differ-| Chairman O’Brien stated that there was 
ences in cost. nothing in the President’s request that 

“The President ordered a thing that he called for special expedition by, the Com- 
had no right to order—a hurried-up in- mission in this investigation and that it 
vestigation—and the Commission has no| was decided to make the inquiry during 
right to bring us here under these condi- | the tropical tomato-growing season to ob- 
tions—to make a Roman holiday for the | tain needed information. , 
| Southern Pacific Railway and the Wells-| Chairman O’Brien announced denial of 
| Fargo Express,” he said. 
j “He declared this case an improper | proceedings be adjourned. 


t 
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;}merchandise group, with 14.54 per cent; 


| the apparel group, with 8.37 per cent; the 


the House by the Committee on Insular 3 


Mr. Barnes’ motion and ruled that the 


borrowed money, repairs, and deprecia-| in Committee against reporting the Crow- 
tion. ther bill about a year ago, but his action 

Retailing normally employs the services| was on fhe assumption that foreign prices 
of more than 6,000,000 people and pays| would rise in proportion to the deprecia- 
in wages approximately $100,000,000 per tion of foreign currencies, thus compen- 
week. The, average annual payment to/sating for the effects of the depreciation 
full-time employes is $1,312. }in foreign trade. Prices have not so fallen 

The food group employs 19.79 per cent | 2broad, he pointed out, and he therefore 
of the total workers in tMe retail trade |fecls that action should be taken to read- 
industry. Other groups are the automotive | Just the tariff. 


roup, with 15.43 : a Representative Crowther (Rep.), of 
ine per cent; the general-| .nenectady, N. ¥. author of the bill, 


|declared his willingness to fight for the 
| principal of the protective tariff. He said 
/that in no instance has the ,price rise 
abroad been sufficient to compensate for 
depreciation of currencies, even taking 
| into account the declines in prices in the 
| United States. 
Inaction Criticized 

Mr. Crowther criticized the minority for 
inaction on the tariff, declaring they, had 
pledged themselves to reduce the sched- 
ules fixed in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, 
but had not had the courage to act on 
|their pledge. “He declared the Speaker 
| himself is at heart a protective tariff ad- 
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the restaurant group, with 10.41 per cent; 


furniture and household group, with 4.74 
per cent; and country general stores, with 
4.31 per cent. All other retail stores ac- 
count for the remainder. 


The food group of retail stores does 
22.07 per cent of the retail business of the | 
country but food as a commodity is more | 
nearly 30 per cent of the total. 


The restaurant group does 4.33 per cent 
of the retail business the country. The 
total is divided. about equally between 
restaurants providing full table service 
and other eating places with varying de- | yogate. 

a aa z = sai | “The petition to we ie bill before the 
I oes 19.58 per! House then was rejected. 
cent of the retail business of the country,| The Crowther bill provides a formula by 
but this also includes related commodities. | which tariff rates would be readjusted, in 
The general-merchandise group which | the case of any country whose currency 
ae a = a news | depreciates — —- per — so = to 
§ epartment stores, dry goods| compensate for the depreciation. is 
stores, variety stores, and stores selling a one of several bills considered by the 
general line of merchandise without em- | Ways and Means subcommittee, includ- 
—— on —~ one —s aes: ; |ing one by Representative mvene See 
€ apparel group 63 per cent of | of Salem, Oreg., to grant the Tari om- 
the retail business. The furniture group| mission and the President authority to 
does 5.61 per cent; general stores (coun- | readjust individual rates to compensaigh) 
eee ncaa he gd a Sanee and | for foreign currency depreciation, in the 
§ ‘ r cent; farmer's | discretion. 
supply — pened per ge drug stores; The subcommittee made an agretee 25- 
44 per cent; coal, wood and ice dealers; port to the full committee, which then 
2.06 per cent; jewelry stores 1.09 per cent caee to take no further action on the 
and all other kinds of stores 4.71 per cent. | measures. 
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* President Urges Accord of Nations 
To Promote Stability in Currencies 


to) 


Restoration of Gold Basis Is Necessary 
Confidence, He Says; Trade Barriers © 
Declared to Stifle Business 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


Dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel un-|systems of the world, it must start some- 
der the auspices of the National Repub- | where to break these vicious fiscal and 
lican Club, and was broadcast | over| financial circles. I am convinced that the 
national network. The address follows in| first. point of attack is to secure assured 
part: : greater stability in the currencies of the 

“My purpose is not to speak upon di-| important’ commercial nations. Without 
vided issues on this occasion, rather it is such stability the continued results of un- 
to discuss matters concerning which there | certainty, the destruction of confidence by 
should be no partianship. |currency fluctuations, exchange controls, 

“Further steps toward economic recov- | and artificial import restrictions can not 
ery is the urgent problem before the entire |pe overcome but will continue to increase. 
world. Ceaseless effort must be directed | with effective stability of currencies these 


to restoration of confidence, the vanquish- | dangers can be at once relaxed. I ant not | 


ing of fear and apprehension, and thus | unaware that currency instability is both 
the release of the recuperative spirit of | a cause ‘and an effect in the vicious cycle— 
the world, ' |but we must start somewhere. 


“This brings me to a phase which has 
gradually developed during the past 
months, and that is the reactions and re- 
lation of gold itself upon this situation. 
For, independent of other causes of de- 
generation, I am convinced that the cir- 
| cumstances which surround this commod- 
ity are contributing to drive nations 
to these interferences with free commerce 
and to other destructive artificialities. 


me of the broad measures which con- 
front us in reaching further to the roots | 
of this tragic disturbance, particularly in 
the field of foreign relations. While we 
have many concerns in the domestic field 
we must realize that so long as we engage 
in the export and import of goods and in 
financial activities abroad our price levels 
and credit system, our employment, and 


Change in Veterans Act 
Is Proposed in Senate 


A bill (S. 5624) to discontinue compen- 
sation or hospitalization to world war vet- 
erans whose disabilities are not service- 
connected was introduced in the Senate 
Feb. 11 by Senator Smoot (Rep,), of Utah, 
chairman of the Finance Committee which 
has such, legislation in charge. 

The bill follows in full text: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
World War Veterans ct, 1924, as 
amended, hereafter no disability allow- 
ance, compensation or hospitalization shall 
be paid or granted by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under such act, as amended, 
to persons other than those who served in 
the active military and naval forces on or 
after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 
1921, and who, during such period, actually 
suffered an injury or contracted a disease 
in line of duty as a result of, and directly 
}attributable to such service. 





cipal hopes for restoring world confidence 
and reversing the growing barriers to the 
|movement of goods, and making possible 
|the security in trade which will again 
revive a demand for such goods. 

“To do this it is necessary to have 
strong 4nd courageous action on the part 
of the leading commercial nations. If 
some sort of international financial ac- 
| tion is necessary tc enable central banks 
to cooperate for the purpose of stabilizing 
currencies, nations should have no hesita- 
tion in joining in such an operation under 
prope: safeguards. If some part of the 
|debt payments to us could be set aside 
|for temporary use for this purpose, we 
|should not hesitate to do so. At the 
same time the world should endeavor to 





above all our fears will be greatly affected 
by fqreign influences. 
“During the past two years the crash of 
one nation after another under direct and 
indirect war inheritances has dominated | 
. our whole economic life. The time has now 
come when nations must accept, in self- 
interest no less than in altruism, the obli- 
gations to cooperate in achieving world 
stability so mankind may again resume the 
march of progress. Daily it becomes more 
certain that the next great’ constructive 
step in remedy of the illimitable human 
suffering from this depression lies in the 
international field where the tide of prices 
can be most surely and quickly turned and 
‘the tragic despair of unemployment, agri- | 
culture and business transformed to hope 
“and confidence. 


‘Reviews Cycles of 


Economic Degeneration 


“Economic degeneration is always a series 
of vicious cycles of cause and effect. 
Whatever the causes may be, we must 
grasp these cycles at some segment and 
deal with them. Perhaps it would add 
clarity to the position I wish to make 


“Outside minor use in the arts there are 
two dominant uses of gold. First, the im- 
portant commercial nations have builded 
their domestic currency and credit sys- 
tems upon a foundation of convertibility 
j}into gold. Second, gold is the most ac- 
ceptable of all commodities in interna- 
tional payments. Even the nations that 
have abandoned the gold standard must 
still depend upon gold for this purpose. 
It is true that nations must in the long 
run balance their international trade by 
goods, services, or investments, but in the 
intermediate ebb and flow, balances must 
still be settled by the use Of gold. 


“In all the welter of discussion over 
these. problems we find some who are 
maintaining that ihe world has outgrown 
the use of gold as a basis of currency 
and exchange. We can all agree that 
gold as 
change has not worked perfectly in the 
face cf this great economic disruption. 
| But we have to remember that it is a 
commocity the value of which is en- 
shrined in human instincts for over 10,- 
000 years. 





the cycle of financial failure which has|&¢ther for these purposes, but it has not 
at least in part taken place in countries|‘et reached that point. 


abroad. Many countries in addition to} or 
the other pressures of the depression were | Attempts of Nations to 


overburdened with debt and obligations | Expand Gold Reserves 
from the World War or from excessive! , 2 ‘ . " 4 
borowing from abroad for rehabilitation | It may be that by theoretically man 
3 aged currencies some form of stability 
Ge Sxpension. Many created or added to! may be found a score or two years hence 
their difficulties through unbalanced | },.,4° we tate ne tiske t> wall. : 
budgets due to vast social programs or cisbiact . 
armament, finally reaching the point! 2 J 
where collapse in governmental credit was 
inevitable. Foreigners in fear withdrew rs ee 7 , 
their deposits in such countries. Citizens | USe- But in any event it would take many 
in fright exported their capital. heme mai 7 7 ne 
“The result was a large movement of | "8b 4 acer tie “cages oo i et te 
gold from such a country followed by the ke — viene worth what he paid for 
immediate undermining of confidence in |** see pe ssid tha iad 1 
its currency and its credit system. Runs)| off a aia anindned - aoe ona “se 
on its banks ensued. Restrictions were ian he one aaa ae 
imposed apn. exchange to stop the fight | the view of many economists these meas- 
of capital. Barriers Ware sreeeg —— | ures and the restrictions which have been 
the imports of commodities in endeavor | ret th . a id 
to reduce the spending of her citizens for ena tae peer eae ieee ec 
woods gear tec Piece ga nen ouuth- |created the same practical effect as it 
rium in exchange and retention of their | it ft id i h 
gold reserves. Failure in such efforts re- aes were a secarcity of gold in the 
sulted in abandonment of the gold stand- |", g - 
ard. Currency depreciation, stagnation of FR ey Ben — oe oe _" 
their industries, increase in eir unem- : a : : 
ployment and further shrinkage in con- | Wantity of visible gold in the possession 


| of institutions and governments, the effect 
wating = — one, 2 gain and again! o+ an these regulatory actions by govern- 


“Depreciated currencies gave some na- | ments attempting to protect their gold re- 


tions the hope to manufacture goods more | 

heaply than their neighbors and thus to) 
rehabilitate their financial position by in- | 
vasion of the markets of other nations. | 
Those nations in turn have sought to pro- | 
tect themselves by erecting barries, until 
today as the result of such financial break- | 
down we are in the presence of an in- 
cipient outbreak of economic war in the 
world with the weapons of depreciated 
currencies, artificial barriers to trade by 
quotas, reciprocal trade agreements, dis- 
‘criminations, nationalistic campaigns to 
consume home-made goods, and a score | 
of tactics, each of which can be justified 
for the moment, but each of which adds 
to world confusion and dangers. 


Describes Efforts to 


Stabilize Currencies : 

“Out of the storm center of Europe this 
devastation, has spread until, if we survey | 
the world situation at the present moment, | 
we find some 44 countries which have | 
placed restrictions upon the movement of | 
gold and exchange or are otherwise defi- 
nitely off of the gold standard. In prac- 
tically all of them these actions have 
within the past 12 months been accom- 
panied by new restrictions upon imports 
dn an endeavor to hold or attract gold or 
to give some stability to currencies. . 

“These depreciations of currency ahd 
regulations of exchange and restrictions of 
imports originated as defense measures by 
nations to meet their domestic financial | 
difficulties. But a new phase is now de- 
veloping among these nations that is the | 
rapid degeneration into economic war | 
which threatens to engulf the world. The 
imperative call to the world today is to| 
prevent this war. 

“Ever since the storm began in Europe 
the United States has held stanchly to the | 
-gold standard. In the present setting of | 
depreciated currencies and in the light 
of differences in costs of production our | 


to 





great human 


cial groups and interests will direct their 


being partly immobilized in its functioning 
“To add to the _ confusion, 


ticular nation, 


for their property. 


porarily considered safe. 


Shifting of Gold as 
Deterrent to Stability 


tion. 


loose on the deck of the world 
storm. 





we have held ifree from quotas, prefer- | ®"e unable to make coniracts for 


ences, discriminations among nations. We | future with security, and that insecurity 


- have thereby maintained one Gibralter of | itself again dries up enterprise, business 


stability in the world and contributed to|€™mployment, consumption of en 
er | 
nations to hold their own are attempting | 


check the movement to chaos. further causes redu¢tions of prices, 
“We are ourselves now confronted with | 
. an unnatural movement of goods from the 
lowered costs and standards of countries 
of depreciated currencies, which daily in- 
crease our unemployment and our diffi- 
* culties. We are confronted with discrimi- 
* natory actions ahd barriers stifling our | 
egricultural and other markets. We will be 
surselves forced to defensive action to pro- 
_tect ourselves unless this. mad race is 
stopped. We must not be the major vic- 
tim of it all. 

“In all this competition of degeneration, 
these beginnings of economic war between 
scores of nations, we see a gradual shrink- 

‘age in demand for international commod- 
ities throughout the world, and continuing 
fall of prices in terms of gold. From] United States. It is the need of 
falling prices and unemployment we have| whole world. The United States 
at once the inability of debtors to meet | situated that it can protect itself beter 
obligations to their creditors, the dispos- | taain almost any ceuntry on earth. 
session of people from their farms and | 
homes and businesses. 

“If the world is to secure 


to compete in destruction. 


establishment of confidence. 
fidence cannot be 


the worid. 
has yet developed and established 
methods and systems of stable exchange 
found quickly through 


nations 


exchange. 





economic 


generation, if it is to restore the function- | gold values. 


a@ commodity of universal ex-| 


The time may come when the | 
later if I should shortly follow through| World can safely abandon its use alto- 


demonstration to convince men}! 


serves from runs and flights of capital and 
their attempts to increase their supply has 
been to divide the gold of the world into 
two-score of pockets and in many of them 
to freeze it from full freedom of action. 
In other words, this view holds that we 
are today not dealing with a shortage of 
the commodity; we-are dealing with its 


another | a 
phenomenon of the gold situation has in- "4tions. 
creased disturbance and wrought havoc,|the leaders of Europe, our Government | 
| That is the effect of waves of fear and ap-| developed the idea of a World Economic|tne world today is to work together to! 
| prehension. We have a parallel in nations | Conference to deal with these questions. It | prevent the dangers of developing eco- 
to an unreasoning panic run on a bank.|#8 unfortunate that the delay of events | nomic conflict—to secure economic peace. 
The fears and apprehensions directed in|im Europe and the election in the United 
turn to the stability of first one nation |States necessarily postponed the conven-| cooperate even more easily than in the 
and then another have caused the with-|ing of that conference. It has been fur-| feld of prevention of war, because there 
drawal of foreign balances from a par-/|ther delayed by the change of our admin- | js ijnyolved in it no background of century- | 
followed by flights . of | istrations. 
capital, through purchases of exchange by ‘ ; 
its own citizens seeking refuge and security | Other nations will cooperate to restore 
These movements are| World confidence, stability, and economic 
followed by large flows of gold to meet Peace. In this connection, I trust the | 
exchange demands, thus undermining the American people will not be misled or in- 
domestic currency and credit system of the fluenced by the ceaseless stream of for-| 
victim nation and leading to an unnatural | eign propaganda that cancellation of war 
Piling up of gold in some nation tem-| debts would give this international relief 
These 
|debts are but a segment of the problem. 
| Their world trade importance is being ex- 


“These movements, themselves in large 
degree unwarranted, have forced some 
nations off the gold standard that could 
otherwise have maintained their posi- 
We ourselves a year ago suffered 


. “Broadly, the solution lies in the re- 
That con- 
reestablished by the 
abandonment of gold as a standard in| 
So far as the human race | 
its 


that solution can only be found now and 
the reestablish- 
ment ot gold standards among important 
The huge gold reserves of the 
world can be made to function in rela- 
tion to currencies, standards of value, and 
And I say with emphasis that 
I am not proposing this as a favor to the 
the 
is so 


“Nor is it necessary from an interna- 
| tional point of view that those nations 
who heve been forced off the gold stand- 
peace, if it is to turn in the tide of de-|ard shall be again restored to former 
It will suffice if it only is 
ing of the production and distribution|fixed. From this source are the prin- 


|} find a place for silver, at least in enlarged 
subsidiary coinage. 


‘Extended Use of Silver 
\In Coinage Suggested 


“If the major nations will enter the 
road leading to the early reestablishment 
of the gold standard, then and then only 
can the abnormal barriers to trade, the 
quotas, preferences, discriminatory agree- 
ments, and tariffs which exceed the differ- 
ences in costs of production between na- 
tions be removed, uniform trade privi- 
leges among all nations be reestablished 
!and the threat of economic war averted. 

“A reasonable period of comparative 
stability in the world’s currencies would 
repay the cost of such effort a hundred 
times over in the increase of consumption, 
| the increase of employment, the lessening 
of the difficulties of debtors~ throughout 
| the land, with the avoidance of millions of 
tragedies. The world would quickly sec 
a renewed movement of goods and would 
|have an immediate rise in prices every- 
|where thereby bringing immediate relief 
to the whole economic system. 


|nor the vast fiscal and financial problems 
which lie behind the restoration of stabil- 
ity and economic peace. Bold action alone 


structive action is a condition too grave 
to be contemplated in passive acceptance. 





the fork of three roads. The first is the 
highway of cooperation among nations, 


They are | thereby to remove the obstructions to| 
fallibilities. | world consumption and rising prices. This | 
Sooner or later political pressure of spe-| road leads to real stability, to expanding | 
standards of living, to a resumption of the | 
march of progress by all peoples. It is to- 
day the immediate road to selief of agri-| 


Five-point Program for Recovery Offered by 


relief unless the burden of a debtor’s , propose to reward production by a billion 
taxes on his income is as heavy as our | dollar bounty. 

own. 
and it may be in error; but I am told that | 
this test would rule out every present | 
claim on us for debt revision. 


public expense is indispensable to re- 
covery. f 


debts contracted at 
must be paid in low prices. But the de- 
cline in prices of itself is not the trouble. 
It makes little difference whether prices 
are high or low, if they would only rise 
and fall together. 


prosperity. 
prices do not fall uniformly and that debt 
and taxes do not seem to fall at all. 


the lowness—of farm prices which almost | 
destroys the consuming power 
agrarian half of 
thus, 
taxes are higher and higher while in- 
comes are cut in half, there is little left to} 
any man to buy the necessaries of life. 
These disparities are a third cause of con- | 
tinued distress. 


pression. We must recognize its true na- 


| our own economic policy to avoid deluding 


| fices at the expense of our people. | 


“I do not underestimate the difficulties | 


| output. 
can succeed. The alternative to such con-| 


| “The American people will soon be at) 





culture and unemployment, not alone for 
us but the entire world. 


National Self-sufficiency 
And Problems Involved 


“The second road is to rely upon our 
high degree of national self-¢ortainment, 
to increase our tariffs, to create quotas 
and discriminations, and to engage in defi- 
nite methods of curtailment of production 
of agricultural and other products and 


nomic isolation from world influences. It 
would be a long road of readjustments into 


to us. Some measures may be necesasry 
pending cooperative conclusions with other 
nations. 


}tom values. 


thus to secure a larger measure of eco- | 


unknown and uncertain fjelds. But it may | 
be necessary if the first way out is closed | 


Inflation Policy Is Opposed. 


As Perilous by Bernard Baruch 


Former Head of War Industries Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“The only remaining safeguard is the 
Federal credit. Yet it is slowly being un- 
| dermined by deficits and recent methods 
of Federal financing and we are prepar- 
ing to assault it now by many inventions. 


It is a difficult figure to determine | 


“So much for public debt. Reduction in 


projects that might involve it in repudia- 
tion and ruin, but I know of none that 
can be relied upon to preserve it. 

“This is not progress. 
tion to progress. The single project to aid 
—and not to oppose—natural cure is to 
be found in the principles of the La- 
Guardia bankruptcy bill. 


“Business is also borne down by private 
high prices which 


| 
“It is profits—not prices. which make | 


aids to business are frustrated. | 


|a@ mathematical formula. 


There are before the Congress a dozen | 


| plan into effect tomorrow, every man who} - 
This is opposi- | 





Possibility of Establishing 
Moderate Degree of Prosperity 


“There are many who say that there 
|can be no hope until world distress is 
cured. Surely we have within ourselves 


The real troubles are that 


“For example, it is the disparity—not 


of the} 
our population. And} 
because the burdens of debt and 


perity. 
fluences are within our own control. 
“As we. had to do in the war, let us 





most effective forces at our own command 


centrave on that plan—leaving to one side 


Refers to Excess action which depends on agreements with 


Productive Capacity 


“To the extent that we depend on world 
trade, it is a continuing cause of our de- 


| Some of these—like war debts—will in- 


take them in our-stride. 

“If I were writ:ng such a program, it 
ture to the end that, even if we cannot) would be: First—and foremost—make ade- 
wholly control it, at least we can shape) quate provisions against human suffering; 


c ) L | Second, put Federal credit ‘beyond perad- 
ourselves into making further vain sacri-| venture of doubt: 


“During the world war, we learned to) 
produce more things with fewer men. So 
engrossed were we on production that we 
neglected altogether the problems of dis-| world economics, disarmament and debt. 
tribution, especially the maintenance of; “The credit of the United States—I 
equally distributed buying power through-| wish I could make clear to our millions 
out our own population. of sufferets their absolute dependence on 

“IT am not speaking of ‘over-production,’| tme Federal credit 
which is a mere corelative of ‘under- 
consumption.’ I mean excess productive) Need of Strong Government 
capacity. I mean the vast plants which ° oa 
though idle now sometimes seem to me | 48 Security for Poor Citizens 
like masked batteries of machine guns} “Our fiscal circumstances are unpleas- 
waiting to lay down a new barage of pro-|4Ntly like thoge preceding a run on a 
duction whenever buying reappears. |bank. Our ‘cash money’ is redeemable in 

“We must find means to control pro-| gold on demand. Also, the entire pool of 
duction, especially of farm and mineral|‘Money in the bank’ % convertible into 
It isga stupendous development | Money redeemable in gold. The total of 
throughout the whole world—sugar, silk, | Potential demands is many times the gold 
rayon, wheat, rubber, coffee, tin, iron and | eserve and could exhaust it in 24 hours. 
copper, I know of no exception. “If we resolutely balance the budget, 

“We closed our eyes and went on loan- | there will not be the slightest danger of 
ing two billion dollars a year to finance| this; and, even if it happened, we would 
sales to ‘crippled’ countries, because we | be in no worse fix than England is today. 
were persuaded to disregard arithmetic.| But we now have a deficit of over $2,000,- 
On this artificial expansion of our world | 000,000 a year and the suspicion is grow- 
trade we built a dream of boundless /ing that we do not really intend to bal- 
wealth. Based on that alone, individuals | ance it. 

- seven years increased their debts by | “with the gold reserve gone, this Gov- 

per cent and corporations by 175 per | ernment ld h 
cent—all to build that tinsel structure. oo oe Re Ee Sees 
the issue of irredeemable currency—money 


unsupported by any value, not even by 
the prospect of revenue. We would not 
be as strong as many contemporary na- 
“We have set every legislative force | tions which are ‘off the gold standard,’ 
against the economics of cure. We have | because no nation ever dared to incur 
used Federal credit in a vain attempt to | deficits as large as ours. 
reconstruct or preserve the ruins of phan-| “The demands on our Government for 
We have tried to avoid pay-|all forms of relief are stupendous. In 
ing for our folly. We have not yet taken|event of such a collapse, we would be 
one really constructive step. I doubt if| helpless to aid our people at the very mo- 
we have even recognized the true evils.|ment when the need for aid is greatest. 
“And what is now proposed? The farm| “It is the weak who need a solvent gov- 
crisis comes from overproduction. Yet we|ernment most. Tie strong 


able to take care of themselves. 


courage rapid consumption of commodity 
surpluses and to control productive ca- 


Failure to Realize Conditions 
Or to Take Effective Remedies 





in establishment cof effective agencies in 
the sclution of many controversies which 
might have led to war. When we com- 
pare the attitude of nations toward each 


disaster. just described, there is only a 





“The third road is that we inflate our 
currency, consequently abandon the gold 
standard, and with our depreciated cur- 
rency attempt to enter a world economic 
war, with the certainty that it leads to 
complete destruction, both.at home and 
abroad. 

“The first road can only be undertaken 
by the cooperation among all important 
Last April, in conjunction with 





|}and remedy. That is not true. 


| aggerated. 
|Mutual Impoverishment 
|Of Nations Discussed 


} 


»| perity. 


other imports. 


sore burden of armaments. 


,»|ment and isolation, 


this course may be. 


ment. 
to join in bold and courageous 


which the benefits to the rest 


'| cooperate to the full. 


tion itself. 





of depression but for generations, 
“Despite many diseouragements, 


| other 
|that of today, w2 can say that ,there has 
}been developed both the spirit and the 


“The question naturally arises whether 


“In this respect I stated some months 
ago, the American people can well contend 
that most of the debtor countries have the 
from the — of —— a movement. Thus} capacity to raise these annual amounts 
a mass of the gold dashing hither and| from their taxpayers, as witness the fact ; c 
yon from one nation to another, seeking | that in most cases the payments to us | engage in every possible step for the 
maximum safety, has acted like a cannon 
in a|tary expenditures of each country. 
|at the same time we can well realize that | 
“In the meantime the currencies of the|in some instances the transfer of these 
world are fluctuating spasmodically. Coun-| sums may gravely disturb their currency | 
tries off of the gold standard are in real-| or international exchanges. 
ity suffering from their managed paper 
tariffs are below those of most countries; | Currencies by reason of the fact that men 


amount to less than one-third of the mili- 
But 


But if we are 
}asked for sacrifices because of such injury 
we should have assurances of cooperation 
the | that will positively result in monetary sta- 
| bility and the restoration of world pros- 
If we are asked for sacrifices be- 
cause of incapacity to pay we should have 
tangible compensations in restoration of 
our proportion of their agricultural and 


“The world should have relief from the 
If they are 
unwilling to meet us in these fields, this 
Nation, whether ycu or I like it or not, 
will be driven by cur own internal forces 
more and more to its own self-contain- 
as harmful to the 
world and as little satisfactory to us as| 


“But this is the counsel of despair. The 
full need of prosperity among nations can 
not be builded unon mutual impoverish- 
It is to the interest of the world 
action 
which will bring «bout economic peace—in 
of the 
world are as great as to us—and we should 
Any other course 
in. the world today endangers civiliza- 
Unless the world takes heed 
it will find that it has lost its standards 
of living and culture, not for a few years 


the 
world has shown an increasing ability 


which existec 20 years ago with| might destroy that slender protection in 
one day. 


projects to inflate the currency. 


Higher Prices as Effect 
Of Inflation Is Denied 


methed of cooperation in the prevention 
of war which gives profound hope of 
| the future. 


Growth of Cooperation 


‘Among Various Countries 


make commodity prices higher by the sim 
“In its broad light the problem before | 


ple process of issuing more money. 


| ‘That is a field in which the world can 


could produce no such effect. 


{old controversies, injustices, or hates. 
The problems in that economic field con- | 
|} tain less of the impondeérables and more | 
|of the concrete. There is involved in it | 
the most important and appealing self- 
|interest of every nation. Through such 
cooperation the world can mitigate the 
| forces which are destroying the systems of | 
|production and cistribution upon the 
|maintenance of which its gigantic popu- 
jlation is dependent. 

“There is a driving force before the eyes 
| of every statesman in the misery and 


vast but vain experiment in inflation. 
expenses. 


the proposals to 


has already gone. 


suffering which have infected every na-| ‘money in the bank.’ 
| ton. Throughout the world the people are | 
distraught with unemployment; the de- 
cline of prices which has plunged farmers 
|into despair; the loss of homes, of savings 


|and provisions for old age. Therefore, just 
jas there is an obligation amongst nations 


serve notes to pay expenses. 


|Limit of Prudence Reached 
In Method of Financing 





| prevention of war itself, there is before 
|us today the necessity for world coopera- 
| tion to prevent economic warfare. And 
who can say but the greatest act in pre- 
vention of war is to allay economic friction. 


counts, 


‘Need of Solidarity in 
‘Facing the World 


| “On our side this problem is not to be 
| solved by partisian action but by national 
}unity. Whatever our differences of view 
|may be on domestic policies, the welfare 
lof the American people rests upon soli- 
darity before the world, not merely in re- 
| sisting proposals which would weaken the 
United States and the world but salidarity 
in cooperation with other nations in 
strengthening the whole economic fabric 
;of the world. These problems are not 
insoluble. There is a latent, earnest, and 
underlying purpose on the part of all na- 
tions to find their solution. Of our own de- 
termination there should be no question. 

“The problem before the world is to 
restore confidence and hope by the re- 
lease of the strovg. natural forces of re- 
covery which are inherent in this civiliza- 
tion. Civilizationyis the history of sur- 
mounted difficultics. We of this world 
today are of the same strain as our fathers 
who builded this c:vilization, They passed 
through most terrible conflicts. They met 


in that way. 
bank credit. 


the country 


long-term bonds. 


price level. 


drive money deeper into hiding. 





State of human well-being in 


The next forward step is as great as any | 
in history. It is that we perpetuate the | 
welfaie of mankince through the immense | peradventure, 





Peace.” 





| conditions. 
the materials for at least a moderate prose) came 


The most important retarding in- | 


give ‘priority’ to a definite few of the| 


in a limited progiam and then let us con- | 


other nations and pia f . 
t a pians of a longer range los per cent. 


| i ° | 
trude in spite of our “plans; but let US| American debts due in foreign currencies | 


| (as distinguished from export commodities 


third, aids to rapid) 
| liquidation of debt; fourth, plans to en-| 


| Sacrifice of our labor conditions and the 
pacity; fifth, determination of policy on | 


are better 


“Between our present status and the! 


thin veil of popular complacency, and 
there are projects before you now which | 


The most dangerous are the 









| 
full effect and that is why other Federal | 


“From the moment that we honestly ee The oa 
balance the Federal budget and return to ’ 
an orthodox Treasury policy, money will PR E S I D E N T S D AY 
fiow here from all the world and out of | . 4 
every cautious domestic hoard, seeking | At the Executive Offices 
safety and employment, and we shall have | Feb. 13, 1933 
reached the end of our downward path. 
There will be more sound money available 
than all the inflationists propose to print. 
That is the only way to restore to our | 
people the means to earn their daily bread 
and that will do it, in my opinion, with | 
great rapidity. 

“There are now approximately 26 grains 
of goid in the dollar. If we cut that by 
25 per cent to 20 grains, we at least have | 
If the public 
foresaw the move, there would be an in- | 
stant rush to redeem present money in 
gold, and the whole project would fail| 
because there would be no gold left in| 
the reserve. 

“This is certain, because if we put the | 





9 a. m.—Atlee Pomerene, Chairman of 
the Reconstruction ‘Finance Corpora- 
tion, called to diseuss the affairs of the 
corporation. 


11 a. m—J. Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Budget, called to discuss budget 
matters. 

12:15 p. m.—Walter F. Brown, the 
Postmaster General, called to discuss 
postal matters. 


2:15 p. m—The President left for 
New York, where he made an address 
at the annual Lincoln Day dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel under the 
auspices of the National Republican 
Club. 


redeems today would be 33 1/3 per cent! scaleqd down to a reallistic basis, I think 
richer tomorrow than the man who did | the Government could aid—not by itself 
not. : assuming direct liability and not on any 

“It is wrong to suppose that this would plan’ that requires it to raise money—but 
increase the buying power of foreign coun-{ by assuming only a contingent liability ine 
tries for our surplus export commodities. | puarantees of interest to support the value 
It would still take four shillings to buy | of reorganized and scaled-down securities 
a bushel of wheat because the price of |jn g manner which I shall definitely ex- 
wheat is made abroad in shillings and by | pjain in the discussion of farm debt. 
world competition. Devaluation of the “To sum up this suggestion of fiscal 
dollar would not change these competitive | policy: (a) $800,000,000 of actual and cer- 
tain saving; (b) $150,000,000 of new rev- 
}enue from beer; (c) all emergency appro- 
|priations to be covered by new revenue 
|sufficient for sinking fund and interest 
thereon; (d) abandonment of the present 
Treasury method of financing the deficit; 
(e) restriction of Government aid to 
‘debtors to immediate revision of the 
Bankruptcy Act and to a contingent lia- 
bility on a guarantee of interest on scaled- 
down debts to be applied only on prudent 
risks.” 

Discussing the domestic allotment farm 
relief bill, Mr, Baruch said: 

“The plan seeks to reduce production 
| by curtailing acreage. Yet, instead of sub- 
sidizing nonproduction, it pays a bounty 
on a certain percentage of all included 
products which are marketed. This will 
increase production.” 


Creation of Corporation 


dissipation overseas of American assets. |For Farm Debt Relief 

“For 10 years we staged a fantastic boom| Discussing farm debt relief, Mr. Baruch 
on the basis of an increased export fi- | said: 
nanced entirely by unwise foreign loans.; “Let us create a corporation which 
The present argument for increasing ex-| shall be authorized to issue its 3 per cent 
port by relieving burdens on debtors at|tax-exempt, 30-year sinking fund bonds, 
the expense of American labor is a repe-j|callable by lot at par. The interest only 
tition of the same blind folly in a dif-|on these bonds will be unconditionally 
ferent guise. It would be far better to| guaranteed by the Government. 
cultivate our domestic market by in-| “This corporation will then offer to ex- 
creasing the buying power of our owNn/|change its bonds for existing farm mort- 
| people. gages at not to exceed 60 per cent of the 
| “Let us examine the effect of inflation| par of such mortgages and for as much 
at home. The producers of surplus export | less than 60 per cent as the circumstances 
commodities would probably receive a|of individual cases seem to require. 
higher price in a lower dollar and the| “It will then proceed to reform all the 
price of imported products—principally | mortgages thus received in exchange for 
food, clothing and other necessaries— | its bonds on a basis of 3% per cent in- 
would rise. But the price of other things | terest on the scaled-down principal plus a 


Harmful Effect on Position 


As International Creditor 

“But there would certainly be a de- 
crease in our buying power abroad. There 
would be an instantaneous harmful effect 
on our international creditor position. 

This proposal would certainly and in- 
stantly reduce all debt payments to us by 
This proposal would cer- 
tainly and instantly increase the cost of 


by 33 1-3 per cent. 
“In the case of American manufactures 
where the price is made in this country 


where the price is made abroad), there is | 
an apparent benefit in export trade. To 
whatever degree inflation by any plan in- 
creases export trade, it does so by the 


would not rise nearly so fast nor so far. |graduated amortization charge which 
“It is said that the effect would be tO|starts at zero the first year, 44 of 1 per 
lighten debt and taxes by 25 per cent.|cent the second year, % of 1 per cent 


But, with the exception of a very limited 
class, the effect would be greatly to in-| 
crease the burden of both. Thus, while | 
the farmer might be able to pay taxes 
with fewer pounds of wheat, the wage or 
Salary earner would have to pay a greater | 
share of his wages for necessaries and 
would have less to pay rent, debts and 
| taxes. 

“It is said that this is a capital levy 
to redistribute wealth. Until we can get 
buying power into the hands of our people 
we can not expect recovery. But this 
| proposal, by inflation, to clip salaries and | 
wages wherever they can be found will | 
greatly curtail buying power. 

“It is not a levy at all because it does 
not appropriate anything to the Govern- 
ment or to anybody else. It merely de- 
|stroys whatever it touches and puts it/| 


to no new ownership or use. 

° to offset the guaranty allowed to accum- 
Considers Effects of |ulate together with the profits which I 
| Balanced Budget ‘ | think will accrue for the purpose of the 
“Tf I did not know that there was noth-/| Purchase of marginal\and other farm 
ling but destruction to be derived from lands and their retirement from produc 
l{ne project of infiation, I would be the tion as may from time to time be re- 
first to advocate its trial. But I am as|uired in the working out of a permanent 


the third year, 1% of 1 per cer the fourth 
year, and 2 per cent for the fifth year. 

“The effect of this plan would be to 
write down existing farm mortgages by a 
minimum of 40 per cent or an average of 
perhaps 50 per cent. It will write down 
the interest by a probably minimum of 
about 66 2/3 per cent. Farmers receiving 
this very great aid should be willing to 
agree in the new mortgage contract to 
comply with such requirements of reduc- 
tion in croppage as may from time to 
time be prescribed by the Government 
until their mortgage is repaid. 

“As means of offsetting the possibility 
of loss to the Government, I propose that 
| there be collected under the provisions of 
|the farm price relief plan (which I am 
about to propose) and annual fund of 
$30,000,000, which shall be paid into this 
corporation and any amount not needed 








“Monetary Inflation—There are many 
people who earnestly believe that we can |'Ihere is one essential thing—to get peo- 


“Quite apart from any figures, the fact |we must balance ihe budget. That should 
that the great bulk of our business is not| be accomplished first by reducing ex- 
done in issued money but in ‘money in | penses. | 
the bank’ should be enough to suggest 


that an increase in ‘cash money’ alone|our national budget under three billions | 
“For three years we have conducted a/a return of confidence and therefore an | 


“We have coined our deficit to pay our|'That increase of business would bring 

€ I can see no fundamental dif- 
ference between what we have done and 
issue Federal reserve | 
notes or other currency to pay for our 
deficits, which our inflationists now pro- 
pose aS a sure-fire method of raising 
prices, except that the inflationists do not 
propose to go half as far as our Treasury 


“Government has added at least five 
billions and probably the whole deficit to 
But it has produced 
no such beneficent effect on prices as the 
inflationists think would come from issu- 
ing a much lesser amount in Federal re- | 


“These notes, if issued would be ‘money 
in the bank’ just as quick as the recipi- 
ents could deposit them in their bank ac- 
Both plans come to the same 
| thing in the end, but I fear that we have 
| gone to the limits of prudence already in 
this method of Federal financing and I 
doubt if we can continue to get money 
It has clogged our pools of 
It has obscured the whole 
question of Federal credit by creating an 
artificial market for Federal securities. It 
is this method of financing that has lulled 
into complacency on the 
effects of deficits. Nobody can say with 
confidence that, in this condition, we can 
borrow in the ordinary way by selling 


“Confidence is the basis of higher prices. 
If there is no confidence, no amount of 
tinkering with the currency can raise the 
On the contrrary—and this 
is the very heart of the whole problem 
of the depression—deficits and the financ- 
ing of them by ‘bank money’ inflation— 
or even the mere talk of monetary in- 
flation—impair confidence still more and 


“Money will not go to work in the pres- 
}ence of any such desperately dangerous | States. 
fiscal policy as we have pursued and are | 
still pursuing—much less in an atmosphere | stop advancing money to pay interest and | 
|many great depressions. They created a full of talk of the repudiation of money | principal on private debts of a doubtful | 
normal | and debts by both men and governments. 
times such as the world has never seen.| That is why I say with such confidence 
that, until we make the money and the 
credit of the United States safe beyond 
no amount of economic 
cbjectives of world recovery and world | mustard plasters will cure our pains. That 
is why the R, F. C, plan has failed of 


certain as that we are sitting here that|@grarian policy for the United States.” 


the path proposed is he road to ruin, Discussing farm surplus control, he 

“The Fundamental of Recovery—Bal- | Said: : 
| -e we then to do? “I propose that the Secretary of Agri- 
janted: Budgets.” What are we then se culture shall determine the amount by 


i road is wi nd certain. ‘ 
|‘To my mind the road is wide anc cer | which total acreage of corn, cotton, wheat 


and tobacco shall be reduced, and, for the 
first year that the reduction be drastic to 
consume the present overwhelming sur- 
plus. 

“Quotas of reduction shall be allotted 


| ple back to work To do that, we must 
|make money work. To make money work, 


“Ii we can bring the expenditures in [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





Co 


of dollars that in itself would result in 


increase in business and employment. 
| the budget into full balance without fur- 
| ther taxation. } 

“A balanced budget and a sound money 
policy go hand in hand. If those two, 
things are done, there would be more, 
sound money flowing into activity than | 
all the unsound money our inflationist 
|friends propose to coin. Immediately the | 
{Government would be able to fund its) 
already unwieldly short-term obligations 
into long-term investments, which would 
free the banks to take care of the busi- 
ness that must increase. 

“Balancing the budget does not mean 
that there will not be plenty of money for 
relief purposes of all kinds. Indeed, it 
| means there will be more money available. 
|The credit of the Government would be | 
increased and bonds could be issued and, 
sold to almost any reasonable extent for 
the purposes of relief for the needy and 
such public works as would be deemed 
wise to undertake. But accompanying the | 
issue of those bonds there must be as-) 
sessed sufficient taxation to take care of 
the interest and amortization of the bonds | 
issued for the above purposes. , | 


| 





# Tallest Hotel 
“4 46 Stories High 


Plan to Visit” 
A Century of Progress 
and stay at the 


MORRISON 


The Chicago World's Fair of 1933 — 
from !une to November. Don't miss 
this thrilling review of the scientific 
and industrial achievement of our 
presentage. Bystaying atthe Morrison 
you are right in the center of things 
in Chicago. In the “heart of the Loop,” 
the Morrison is near shops, theaters, 
and railroad stations. All rooms are 
outside with bath, Servidor, circulat- 
ing ice-water and bed-head reading 
lamp. Automatic garage facilities. 


Advocates Repeal of 
The 18th Amendment 


“As a part of the general tax system, 
I think the ‘beer tax’ should be included 
in order to bring the budget nearer bal- 
ance before you assess new taxes for re- 
lief purposes. We should move immedi- | 
ately toward repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, not alone for relief of its| 
abuses but for the purpose of obtaining | 
taxation which can be substituted for 
more onerous levies. 

“With the budget balanced, we can ap-| 
; proach other problems with more assur- | 
ance of success. Without it, all must fail. 
That has been, in my opinion, the reason 
why beneficent results have not flowed 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. This cannot go on because there 
is a limit even to the credit of the United 








A great hote! in a great city! 
2500 ROOMS—$2.50 UP 
LEONARD HICKS. Managing Director 


“Finally, I think the Government should 


nature. It is a postponement and frustra- 
tion of economic cure. I realize the danger 
of wholesale receiverships and crash salesS 
on sterile markets but the way to avoid 
that is being blazed by the principles of 
the LaGuardia bill. 

“After debts and capital structures are! 
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Liability of Newspaper Is Defined 
For Dispatch of Press Association 
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Publication of Article Is Held by Court Not to 


Be Libelous in Itself in Action 
Against Publisher 
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Tallahassee, Fila. 


JOHN H. LAYNE 
v. 
Tue Tarsune Company, A CORPORATION. 
Supreme Court of Florida. | 
On writ of error to the Circuit Court for | 
Hillsborough County. 
Hampton, Butt & Crom for plaintiff in| 
error; McKay, Wrrners & Ramsey for 
defendants in error. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 3, 1933 


Davis, C. J—On Feb. 19, 1932, the plaintiff) 
in error, who wilh hereinafter be referred to} 
as the plaintiff, brought an action at law) 
against the defendant in error, The Tribune | 
Company, as the publisher of & daily news- | 
paper called The Tampa Morning Tribune, 
which will hereinafter be referred to as de- 
fendant, to recover $15,000 damages against | 
the defendant for alleged publication in said) 
newspaper of two press dispatches, both ema- | 
nating from Washington, D. C., the one hav~- 
ing been sent out by the Associated Press on 
June 30. 1930, and the other having’ been sent 
out by Universal Service on July 7, 1930. 

The publication which forms the basis of 
the first count of plaintiff's declaration, reads 
as follows: 

“WASHINGTON, June 30.—(A. P.)—Justice 
Gordon of District of Columbia Supreme 
Court today sustained the demurrer of Rep- 
resentative Dennison of Illinois, to an in- 
dictment for possession of whiskey, holding 
that the charge was phrased in too gen- 
eral terms 

“The action virtually was equivalent to 
dismissal of the indictment. 

“Dennison and his former secretary were 
indicted after prohibition agents had 
charged they found trunks containing liquor 
had been delivered to his office in the House 
Office Building.” 

ah 3 


The publication declared upon in the second 
count of the declaration is in the following 
language: - 

“WASHINGTON, July 7.—(Universal Serv- 
ice.)—-An appeal may be taken from Justice 
Peyton Gordon's decision sustaining a de- 
murrer to the indictment of Representative 
Edward E. Dennison, Republican, of Illinois, 
charged with illegal possession of liquor, it 
was indicated today. 

“District Attorney Rover announced he 
will ask Solicitor General Thacher to sanc- 
tion an a al to the District of Columbia 
Court of peals. 

“Judge Gordon dismissed the case on the 
ground that the indictment, eight lines in 
length, did not meet the constitutional re- 
quirements that a defendant be advised with 
particularity of the charge against him so 
that he may prepare a defense. 

“Dennison, a Dry, was indicted last Nov. 
19, after a trunk said to have contained 
liquor, was found in his office in the House 
Office Building. A ‘leaky’ suitcase consigned 
to his office was found at Union Station. 
John Layne. described as his secretary, was 
indicted with Dennison.” 

+~+ + 

The original declaration was demurred to, 
and the demurrer sustained, whereupon the 
plaintiff filed an amended declaration. A 
demurrer was filed to both counts of this 
amended Geclaration. The demurrer came on 
for argument on June 11, 1932; the judge of 
the lower court sustained the demurrer as to 
both counts of said amended declaration, and 
the plaintiff having announced that he did 
not desire to further amend his declaration, 
final judgment on demurrer was entered by 
the court against the plaintiff. It is from 


that final judgment that this writ of error 
has been sued out. 
>. |} > 
Libel per se may be defined as the false 


and unprivileged publication by letter. news- 
paper or other form of writing. of unfounded 
statements or charges which expose a person 
to hatred, distrust. contempt, ridicule or 
obloquy, or which tend to cause such person 
to be avoided. or which have a tendency to 
injure such person in his office, occupation. 
business or employment, and which are such 
that in their natural and proximate conse- 
quence, will necessarily cause injury to the 
erson concerned. in his personal. social. of- 
cial or business relations of life, so that legal 
injury may be presumed or implied from the 
bare fcat of the publication itself. Briggs v 
Brown, 55 Fla. 417, 46 Sou. Rep. 325 

Ordinarily it is regarded as a libel per se to 
falsely publish of and concerning another a 
statement that he has been indicted for a 
criminal offense involving the element of dis- 
grace or moral turpitude. Posnett v. Marbie. 
62 Vt. 481, 20 Atl. Rep. 813. 22 A. R. S. 126. 11 
L. R. A. 162; Kelley v. Flaherty, 16 R. I. 234, 
14 Atl. Rep. 876, 27 A. S. R. 739 

But this rule proceeds from the idea that 
the injurious character of such a publication 
is a fact of such common notoriety estab- 
lished by the general consent of men. that the 


ccurts must of necessity take judicial notice 
of its harmful effect. 
Consequently, the publication of a libel 


per se is such that, in the eyes of the law, 
its publication per se necessarily imports in- 
jury. and thereby obviates the necessity of 
either pleading or proving damages or malice 
in fact, since both of these elements are 
presumed as a matter of law in such cases. 
Abraham v. Baldwin. 52 Fla. 151. 42 Sou. Rep 
591. 10 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 1051, 10 Ann. Cas. 1148 
-~+-+ 

The law has always made a distinction be- 
tween false imputations that may be action- 
able in themselves, or per se, and those that 
may be actionable only on allegation and 
proof of special damage, or per quod. Words 
of both classes are actionable on the same 
grounds and for e same reasons But a 
distinction between the two is based on a 
rule of evidence The noxious quality in 
both lies in the fact that they are the nat- 
ural and proximate causes of pecuniary dam- 


t 


age to those concerning whom such words 
are maliciously written The essential dif- 
ference between the two, lies in the matter 


of proof of the resulting injury 
In the case of words actionable per se their 


injurious character is a fact of common no- 


toriety, established by the general consent 
of men, and the courts -consequently take 
judicial notice of it Words amounting to 


a libel per se necessarily import damage and 
malice in legal contemplation, so these ele- 
ments need not be pleaded or proved, asgthey 
are conclusively presumed as a matter of law 
in such cases. Notes 12 Am. Dec. 39, 9 Eng. 
Rul. Cases 11, 17 R. C. L. 264. 


a 
But words or publications actionable only 
per quod are those whose injurious effect 
must be established by due allegation and 
proof In determining their actionable na- 
ture the courts must, unless controlled by 
some settled precedent, decide in accordance 


with the general and fixed current of opinion 
of the locality of publication as to the dam- 
aging effect of the charge contained or 
gested in the words used. Because of 
judicial decisions of the past are so apt to 
vary with the social and moral views of the 
different jurisdictions, that in cases where 
the utterances or publications of the defend- 
ant are not clearly actionable per se, the sur- 
rounding circumstances and conditions must 
be taken into account to determine the mat- 


sug- 


this, 





ter. Note 12 Am. Dec. 39; Cole v. Millspaugh, 
111 Minn, 159, 126 N. W. 626, 137 A. S. R. 546; 
note 20 Ann. Cas. 717, 28 L. R. A. (N. S.) 152 

Innuendoes in the pleadings are, however, 
ineffective for the purpose of fixing the char- 
acter of an alleged libelous publication as 
being libelousper se. In determining whether 
or not a publication is libelous per se the 


publication itself can alone 
be looked to, without the aid of innuendoes, 
since the innuendo in libel cases is but the 
deduction of the pleader from the words used 
in the publication. Unless the pleader’s de- 
duction is supported by the language of the 


language of the 


publication, the actionable quality of the 
publication is not legally disclosed. Wofford 
v. Meéks, 129 Ala. 349, 30 Sou. Rep. 625, 87 
A. 8. R. 66, 55 L. R. S. 214. 
-~+ + 
The allegations of both counts of the 
amended declaration in this case show that 
the alleged false publication was made in a 
daily newspaper of general circulation. What 


everybody knows the courts are assumed to 
know, and of such matters may take judicial 


cognizance. St. Lucie Bk. & Tr. Co. v. Aylin, 
94 Pla. 528, 114 Sou. Rep. 438. We, therefore, 
judicially know that since the publication 
complained of was by a daily newspaper, that 
such publication occurred in the course of 
the newspaper's reproducing for the benefit 
of its local readers, the news gathered from 
all parts of the world by such recognized 
mews gathering agencies as the Associated 
Press, Universal Press, and the like 

As a corollary to the foregoing proposition 
the courts can, and must take judicial 
notice of the fact that in printing an Asso- 
ciated Press, or other press service dispatch, 
of a purported news happening, emanating 


from other places or localities, the article or 
news item, as reproduced and published 
locally, is not considered as the original or 
voluntary composition of the newspaper pub- 
lisher, who merely reproduces it in his daily 
news columns in the form in which it has 
been received, but is rather regarded by the 


public as a mere repetition of a publication 
that has already been made by its real 
authors in their course of disseminating the | 
news. 

Those are. numerous authorities, most of | 
them of early date, which are to the effect | 
that one who hears a slander has a legal! 
right to repeat it, if he does so in the same | 
words, and at the same time gives his au-| 
thority for the statement, because of the 
rebuttal of any presumption of malice in such | 
cases. Waters v. Jones, 3 Port. (Ala.) 442, 
29 Am. Dec. 261; Johnson v. St. Louis D. Co., 
65 Mo. 539, 27 Am. Rep. 293. 

While at the present day the great weight 
of authority (which we approve)’ is to the | 
effect that in ordinary cases of slander or} 
libel, a person must be held liable for the 
publication of a libel or defamatory words 
in regard to another, even though he is but 
repeating what he has heard, and names his 
authority, and although the repetition is 
made without any design to extend circulation | 
of the repeated libel or defamation, or to) 


} cause the person addressed to believe it is} 


true (World Pub. Co. v. Mullen, 43 Nebr. | 
126, 61 N. W. 108, 47 A. S. R. 737; Note 15, A. | 
S. R. 342; 17 R. C. L. 319), yet the legal | 
premise upon which the modern rule of ac-? 
tionable liability rests is, that a person who} 
repeats a slander or libel is presumed by his 

reiteration of it, to indorse it and make it 

his own. Evans v. Smith, 5 T. B. Mon. (Ky.) 

363, 17 Am. Rep. 74. 

Unquestionably the general rule, independ- | 
ent of statute, is that a newspaper has no} 
more right than a private individual to trifle | 
with the reputation of any citizen, or by care- | 
lessness or recklessness in the publication of | 
libels to injure his good name or business 
without answering therefor in damages. But 
the law of libel cannot be invoked to redress 
every casual misstatement of fact or every 
aggravating breach of good morals or man- | 
ners in newspaper publications. Stewart v. 
Minnesota Tribune Co., 40 Minn. 101, 41 N. W. 
Rep. 457, 12 A. S. R. 696. | 

~+ + 


Publishers of newspapers while guaranteed | 
the right to publish the truth, have no right 
to publish falsehoods to the injury of others. 
The greater the circulation of a libel, the | 
greater the wrong which a newspaper can | 
commit by publishing one. 

Therefore, there is ample reason why a high 
degree of care is required by law to be exer- | 
cised by newspaper publishers to avoid the | 
commission of wrongs in the publication of 
false articles or news of a personal nature,-! 
concerning which the publisher holds him- | 
self or his agents out as the author and com- 
poser. 

But on the other hand. the mere reproduc- 
tion in a newspaper of outside press dis- 
patches, appearing in the newspaper's news 
columns as reported outside occurrences, and 
purporting on their face to have been solely 
derived from outside news agencies, suggests 
the application of no such strict rule of lia- 
bility. 

Courts of justice are bound by the rule of 
stare decisis to follow the common law as it 
has been judicially declared in previously ad- | 
judicated case. And the courts as such have 
no inherent right to revise or amend the set- | 
tled rules of the common law to suit their 
own ideas of wherein the law should be mod- 
ernized by amendments which would overturn 
long-standing precedents. 

But it does not follow from what has been 
said in this regard. that the courts are wholly 
powerless to remold and reapply the ancient 
rules so as to fit them to modern conditions, 
where there has arisen and become involved, 
new factors of life and business arising from 
the complexities of a mechanized era of hu- 
man progress. 

And, indeed, it is the duty of the courts to 
do so in cases appropriately calling for a 
modern application of ancient precepts to new 
acts of human experience in an advancing 
civilization. 

- a 


Libels were actionable at common law, be- 
cause the right of every individual to personal 
security was deemed to embrace the right to 
be free from malicious publications, designed 
to give publicity to an imputation injuring 
one’s good reputation This theory caused | 
libel to be denominated a tort. The tort con- 
sisted of.the tort feasor’s unjustified use of 
words or other visual representations which 
one, knowing the circumstances, would rea- 
sonably think defamatory of the person com- 
plaining of, and injured by them. Newell on 
Slander and Libel (4th Ed.), page 9. 

Malice, either actual or imputed, becomes, 
therefore, the gist of every actionable libel. 
Without malice, either express or implied by 
law, no tort could result from the publication 
of a defamatory statement concerning an- 
other, however untrue it might be. But the 
law always conclusively implied malice and 
damage when false and defamatory statements 
were deliberately published without excuse, 

If, therefore, malice be the determining fac- 
tor by which actionable libels must be judged, 
a distinction mmst necessarily be drawn be- 
tween those false and defamatory statements 
whose authorship lies with the publisher or 
his agents, and those statements which though 
false in whole or in part, and of defamatory 
tendency, nevertheless are but the inicdental 
reproduction of some other person's publica- 
tion already made through another's origi- 
nation of what is subsequently reiterated 

Within the purview of such distinction lies 
the difference between the nature of what is 
published as original news or editorial or other 
matter, and that which is merely reproduced | 
as a republication of matter that has orig- 
inated elsewhere in the form of news, been 
reported by news dispatches and thereafter 
given expression anew by means of local re- 
production. 

* ¢ ? 


The mere reiteration in a daily newspaper, 
of an actually false, but apparently authen- 
tic news dispatch, received by a newspaper 
publisher from a generally recognized reliable 
source of daily news, such as some reputable 
news service agency engaged in collecting and 
reporting the news, cannot through publica- 
tion alone be deemed per se to amount to an 
actionable libel by indorsement, in the ab- 
sence of some showing from the nature of 
the article published, or otherwise, that the 
publisher must have acted in a negligent, reck- 
less or careless manner in reproducing it to 
another's injury 

This is in harmony with the theory that 
under the ancient rules of the common law, 
one who heard a slander, was not liable for 
repeating it, if he did so in the same words, 
and at the same gave in publishing it, his 
authority for the statement made. That such 
was the ancient rule of the common law, was 
because of an implied rebuttal of any pre- 
sumption of malice in such cases And such 
implied rebuttal of a presumption of malice, 
on principle as well as authority, should ex- 
tend to all matters of ordinary news simply 
repeated or republished in a newspaper, where | 
they are not plainly of such nature as to 
warrant a legal inference, of malice through 
presumptive adoption of another false state- 
ment as the publisher's own 

But this does not mean that words so pub- 
lished may not in many cases, be of such 
character, that on their face. a reiteration or 
republication of them would amount in law 
to such an indorsement of them, as to render 
their restatement or republication libelous per 
se where the published matter later proved 
to be false. 


a a 


The modern daily newspaper is an institue | 


tion of news dissemination that was unknown 
to the early common law Hence the common 
law rules relating to ordinary newspaper pub- 
fications of libelous words, had reference only 
to those matters of which the newspaper pub- 
lisher purported to stand sponsor for the 

of 


truth 
In ancient times, as now, the press was an 


effective agency commonly employed to push | ‘ 
of 
| 


forward those whom it elected to favor, and 
to do harm to those whom it had disapproved. 
For this reason the power of newspapers when 
they came into being, was justiv feared, and 





Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


(Made Fublic Feb. 13) 

throp Ames. Docket No. 42288. 
Petitioner owned all the outstand- 
ing stock of a corporation which he 
had organized tc carry on his indi- 
vidual: business of producing plays. 
No one else was associated with the 
petitioner in managing the affairs of 
the corporation and he devoted all 
his working hours to the business, 
Petitioner supplied the necessary 
capital by making personal loans to 
the corporation. In 1922 the corpora- 
tion, being unable to repay these loans, 
confessed judgment in favor of the 
petitioner in the sum of $719,223.68, 
which amount was subsequently re- 
duced to $504,372.18. Petitioner took 
over all the assets of the corporation 
and it was liquidated. Held, the loss 
thus sustained by the petitioner in 
1922 did, not result from the opera- 
tion of a business regularly carried on 
by the petitioner in that year, within 
the meaning of section 204 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921. and the unabsorbed 
portion thereof may not be deducted 
as a net loss in computing petitioner's 
taxable income for 1924. Burnet v. 
Clark’ —U. S. —; 53 S. Ct. 207; and 
Daltor: y. Bowers, — U. S.; 53 S. Ct. 
205, followed. 


James N. Purse. Docket No. 54124. 
The record contains ample evidence 
upon which to base the opinion that 
the son was taken into partnership by 
the petitioner with the understanding 
that the son should share equally 
with the petitioner in the profits of 


Win 





the Detroit business. We accordingly 
hold that the respondent erred in in- 
cluding in petitioner's taxable income 
for 1928 all of the profits of the De- 
troit branch of the business. 


Bertram Lippincott and Bertha Lip-| 
pincott Coles, Executors of the Estate|} 
of Walter Lippincott. Docket No. 49233. | 

1. The respondent's inclusion in the 
gross estate of the decedent of the 
value, in excess of $5,000, of gifts 
made within two years prior to the 
decedent's death. does not relieve the 
petitioners of the burden of proving 
that the gifts were not made in con- 
templation of death. The decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Heiner v. Don- 
nan, 285 U. S. 3T2, that the conclusive 
presumption provision contained in 
section 302 (c) of the Revenue Act 
of 1$26 is unconstitutional, affords no 
basis for shifting the burden of proof, 
but entitles the petitioner to show that 
the transfers, whenever made, were 
not in fact made in contemplation of 
death. 

2. Under the facts of the instant 
case, held, that the transfers involved 
hereit. were made in contemplation of 
death. 

3. Value of certain property deter- 
mined. 

L. J. Christopher Company of Delaware. 
Docket No. 17448. 

We have no evidence before us 
showing or tending to show that the 
Commissioner has failed to allow pe- 
titiorer all the invested capital to 
whicl: it is entitled under the law. 
We find no evidence in the record 
showing either an abnormality of in- 
come or an abnormality of invested 
capita: and this being the state of the 
evidence, special assessment is denied. 


J. 


individual written about, where no special 
damage is alleged or shown, the legal situa- 
tion ts different. 

No newspaper could afford to warrant the 
absolute authenticity of every item of its news, 
nor assume in advance the burden of specially 
verifying every item of news reported to it by 
established news-gathering agencies, and con- 
tinue to discharge with efficiency and prompt- 
mess the demands of modern necessity for | 
prompt publication, if publication is to be had 


at all. 
+ & <= 


That malice is an essential ingredient of 
the plaintiff's case in actions of libel has been 
affirmed from earliest times. But to. warrant 
a presumption of malice in law that will dis- 
pense with the proof of such malice in fact, 
the circumstances of the publication must be | 
such that either from the plain purport of 
what is published, or from the circumstances 
of the publication itself. the presumption of 
malice and injury is raised. 17 C. L. 321-323. 

No such presumption can be indulged with 
respect to simple reproductions of reported 
news items, apparently authentic on their 
face. and not suggestive of a duty to speci- 
fically verify them in advance because of some 
intrinsic tendency for doing a wrongful in- 
jury, if they should prove untrue. This re- 
sults from the very definition of an action- 
able libel which is the malicious publication 
by writing. printing, picture, effigy, sign or 
otherwise than mere speech, which exposes 
any living person to, or the memory of any 
deceased person to, hatred, contempt, ridicule 
or obloguy, or which causes or tends to cause 
any person to be shunned or avoided, or 
which has a tendency to injure any person, 
corporation or association in his or their busi- | 
ness or occupation. 


| 


+ 
Turning now to the allegations of the | 
amended declaration in the case before us, 


we find simply a situation wherein a news- 
paper is charged with having printed an ordi- 
nary news dispatch reciting that the plain- 
tiff, John Layne, had been indicted with one 
Dennison, a “dry” Congressman, for violation 
of the national liquor laws, which recital in 
so far as Layne is concerned, was untrue. 


- 2 


Conceding the proposition to be true that it 
is libel per se in ordinary cases to publish of 
and concerning another the false declaration 
that he has been indicted for a criminal of- 
fense, it does not necessarily follow that this 
rule holds true with respect to that class of 
publication which constitutes simply a refiec- 
tion in a local newspaper's columns of what 
originated as a national news broadcast sent 
out by a reputable news service agency, and 
believed to be true when it was printed locally. 

To hold otherwise would mean that news- 
papers at their peril publish purported items 
of news, against the falsity of which, no ordi- 
nary human foresight could effectually guard 
and at the same time keep up the prompt 
daily service expected of present day news- 
papers. It would also amount to an applica- 


| from a represen 


jamendment was thoroughly discussed. 


tion of the doctrine of authorship by adoption | 


of libel 
reason can properly be brought within that 
rule, since the rule itself rests upon a legal 
presumption that one who knowingly pub- 
lishes another's false defamatory statement, 
thereby makes libel his own. 

Any such presumption is negatived when it 
is made to appear that the circumstance of 
the reiteration was casual and without any- 
thing appearing on the face of the matter 
published, to suggest preliminary verification 
in order to guard against obvious injury if the 
report is published and proves false. 

+ + + 


its news colmuns matters 
reported news items broadcast by such 
established news agencies as the Associated 
Press, Universal News Service, and the like, a 
newspaper is simply acting as a local ‘‘screen” 


In reprinting in 


strict rules of law were promptly announced | from which is reflected, without any author- 


by the courts to redress and punish wrongs 


deemed to have been maliciously committed | out by others. 


That such is the situation is so well known | 


by them, through the publication of false and 
defamatory statements affecting persons in 
their reputation, professions or businesses. 
None of these strict rules, however, was in- 
tended to take into account or to have any 
bearing upon, present-day ohases of news dis- 


semination, represented by the ordinary news | 
colmns of a modern newspaper. 
-~ + + 
Freedom of the press has long been 


Stated constitutional guaranty, yet it has al- 
Ways been held from an early date, that the 
constitutional immunity from civil or crimi- 
nal prosecution, but was simply intended to 
secure to the conductors of the press the same 





rights and immunities, and such rights and 
immunities Only, as were enjoyed by the pub- 
lic at large Commonwealth vy. Blanding, 3 
Pick. (Mass.) 304, 15 Am. Dec. 214; Riley v. Lee, 
88 Ky. G05, 11 S. W. 713, 21 A. S. R. 358; Note 
15 A. S. R. 344 

That such conception of the law of libel 
hould still be applied to original composi- 
tions and published statements of which news- 
paper publishers made themselves the respon- 
sible originators or arthors, is not to be de- 
nied 


But with purely news items, simply repro- 
duced from apparently reliable sources of in- 
formation, without carelessness or reckless- 
ness in their publication, and without any 
showing of malice or intent to do harm to the 


la 
}under the doctrine heretofore referred to in 
| St. Lucie Bank & Trust Co. | 
must take judicial notice of the practice. And 


a | would otherwise flow from the pu 


ship of its own, dispatches composed and sent 


nd génerally acknowledged, that the courts, 


v. Aylin, supra, 
taking judicial notice of the practice, the 
courts must apply to the new condition which 
the practice has brought about, a rule of rea- 
son with respect to legal rerum prone that 

lication of 
libelous matters such as occasionally creep 
into the best-regulated agencies for collecting 
and disseminating the news. 

We hold, therefore, that a declaration for 
libel predicated upon the alleged publication 
of a false news dispatch as to which neither 
the publisher, nor his agents, may be re- 
garded as the author, must show either wan- 


tonness, recklessness or Carelessness in its 
publication, or be counted upon @s @ libel per 
quod, in order to set up & good cause of 
action. 

The plaintiff's amended deciaration in the 
present case in neither of the two counts 
thereof, compiled with the requirements of 


this rule, therefore the demurrer thereto was 
properly sustained, and judgment properly en- 
tered for the defendant when the plaintiff 
refused to further plead. 

Judgment affirmed. 

WHITFIELD, TERRELL, AND Burorp, JJ., concur. 

Brown, J., concurs in the conclusion 


to situations which by no rule of} 








Debtor Relief Bill Amended 
To Apply. Only to Individuals 





Report to Senate Ordered After Deletion of, 
Corporation and Railroad Provisions 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


by the subcommittee, Senator Hastings had 
prepared a rewritten draft of the House 
measure for study by the subcommittee 
after conferences with Government offi- 
cials, railroad executives, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission representatives and 
others interested in the program to pro- 
vide new arrangements for compositions 
and extensions, corporate reorganizations 
and bankruptcy procedure in courts. A 
statement analyzing the draft had been 
prepared by Senator Hastings. (A sum- 
mary of his statement was printed in the 
issue of Feb. 13.) 

His statement follows in full text: 

Corporate Reorganization 

In the early part of the present session of 
Congress the Solicitor General called on me 
and pointed out the importance of the séc- 
tion in the bankruptcy bill introduced by me 
during the last session, relative to corporate 
reorganizations, and called particular atten- 
tion to the condition of the railroads and the 
importance of the passage of this legislation 
in order that railroad corporations might more 
easily reorganize. 

In view of the fact that we had in our 
past hearings on bankruptcy legislation been 


holding joint sessions of the Committee with | 
I concluded to confer with the! 
Bearing | 


the House, 
House Committee upon this subject. 
in mind that some members of the House 
Committee were particularly interested 
doing something for the individual debtor, 
I suggestéd to the Solicitor General that it 
would be a good thing to combine these two 
sections. 
Informal Meetings 

T had several informal meetings with the 
members of the House Committee, and con- 
cluded that we could probably save time by 


meeting in this informal way rather than by | 


regular meetings called. 


There was a fundamental difference among /|cisms that have been reduced to writing and 


the members 
question of how to deal 
creditor. 
when I come to consider certain features of 
the bill. 


of the Committee upon the 
with the secured 


At some time during this discussion there | 
an . e LaGuardia |I% will be observed that this section refers 


was presented by Representativ 
a separate section dealing exclusively with 
the railroads. My information is that some 


of the ideas contained in this section came | ers Of the House Committee to include in 
’ resentative of Governor Roosevelt. | this section a provision that would give the 


Revort to House 


| The several meetings which I held with the | 
| House Committee did. not result in an entire | 
| agreement upon the bill, but ‘the House Com- 


mittee concluded to make a report to the full 
Committee of the House. My understanding 
is that the House Committee gave several 


| days’ consideration to the bill and then under 


a suspension of the rules the bill was passed 
by the House. 

Immediately after this bill came from the 
House, I submitted it to the Solicitor Gen- 
eral and to the representatives of the railroad 
executives. After making such changes in the 
House bill as the Solicitor General and I 


| deemed necessary I introduced a new bill in 


the Senate, known as S. 5551. 
Railroad Reorganization 


in | he& 


I shall later discuss this difference | Senate. 


|; debtors or secured debtors, 


‘ 


; the legislation, he thought it advisable that 
we try to get these three sections considered 
by the Committee and later give some spe- 
cial study to the amendment proposed. by 
| the Senator from Arkansas and let it be of- 
fered in the Judiciary Committee, or on the 
}ene of the Senate, as an amendment to the 
Personal Consideration Urged 


I conferred further with Senator Robinson 
this morning and he urged that I give per- 
}sonal consideration to his amendment and 
jinclude it as a part of this bill, after making 
|such changes in it as was necessary to meet | 
my own approvel. This I have done and it 
is included herein as section 77. \ 

I think from what Senators have said to! 
me about the importance of this bill that 
there must be great pressure being brought 


| 
upon all of them for this particular legis- | 
lation. I reafize as chairman of the sub-| 
|committee, I fave up to this point performed 


|by work in a more or less irregular: way, but | 
bearing in mind the many things that were | 
;engaging the attention of each of you, it 
| seemed to me that the method I adopted has | 
} Saved time for all of us, and I am now sub- 
|mitting the bill to you with this memo- 
randum, with the hope that you will give it 
}careful and immediate attention and be pre- 
| pared to meet with me in the very mear fu- 
ture for the purpose of agreeing upon some 
report to make to the Committee. 


Wishes to Save Time 


I have had during these weeks of consid- 
}eration of this bill numerous requests for 
rings. I have expressed the hope always | 
;that we might save time by avoiding hear- 
jings, but I have said to persons interested 
that I should be glad to have any suggestions 
or criticism reduced to writing and sent to 
me. There was, as you will remember, long 
hearings during the last session upon the 
general revision of the bankruptcy law and 
considerable testimony was taken upon the | 
sections included in this bill. I have un- 
|dertaken to select the suggestions and criti- 








}expect to have them printed for your use, 
| the use of the Committee and the use of the 


Compositions and Extensions 
Section 74, Compositions and Extensions: 


| to the individual debtor. There was a very 
} determined effort on the part of certain mem- | 


| court some jurisdiction over the secured cred-+ 
itor. To many of us this went entirely be- 
yond what could be considered reasonably 
safe. Many efforts were made to suggest lan- 
| guage that would give the court some author- 
ity over the secured creditor witheut destroy- | 
ing the valve of his lien. It will be observed | 
in paragraph (e) that provision has been 
made for the acceptance in writing of a ma- 
jority in number of all unsecured creditors | 
or of secured creditors who are proposed to 
be affected by an extension proposal, and | 
this majority in number must also represent | 
a majority in amount of such claims. Clause | 
(8) of this paragraph provides that the terms 
of an extension proposal may extend the time 
of payment of either or both of the unsecured 


provided the se- | 


|; curity is in the actual or constructive posses- 


In the meantime this origial section upon | 


corporate reorganizations, together with the 
House bill, was submitted by me to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for the pur- 


pose of getting the Commission's view upon | 


the section permitting railroad reorganization. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission just 


recently submitted a very lengthy report upon | 


this subject and a copy of that report was 


sent by me to the representative of the rail-| 


road executives and to the Solicitor General. 


| Thereafter, Mr. Berle. who I understood rep- 
the Solicitor | 


resented Governor - Roosevelt. 
General and members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission conferred from time to 
time and the result of those conferences was 


‘a rewriting of the section pertaining to the 


reorganization of railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce. It is that section as written 
that appears in the Committee print sub- 
mitted herewith. 

Some two or three weeks ago Senator Rob- 
inson of Arkansas gave notice that he would 
propose an amendment relating solely to the 
farmers. 
it careful 
went to Senator 
vitation to interview persons 
this amendment. 

Writes New Section 

I later gave considerable thought to the 
amendment and undertook to write a new 
section covering the substance of that amend- 
ment. 

On Monday of this week (Feb. 6), I con- 


consideration and a few days ago 


interested 


ferred for a period of four hours with the} 
and the president of the} 


Solicitor General 
American Bar Association, at which time this 
The 
it and un- 
bill, but he 


Solicitor General agreed to take 
dertake to embody it in this 


later telephoned me and said that it would, 


require so much more time than he could 


give to it for the present, and probably would | 


delay the consideration of this bill by the 


Senate, and in view of the importance of! borne in mind also that under normal condi- 


I took that amendment and gave) 


Robinson's office at his 1B 
in 


sion of the debtor. 


Confirmation of Extension 

Paragraph (i) provides that upon confirma- 
tion the extension proposal shall be binding 
upon the debtor and his unsecured and se- 
cured creditors affected thereby, but that such 
extension shall not impair the lien of any se- 
cyred creditor and shall affect only the time 
and method of its liquidation. 

Just here I want to call attention to the 
House bill. Paragraph (e) in the House bill 
provides that if the debtor fails to obtain the 
j; acceptance of the majority in number and 
amount, the debtor may file a proposal for 
extension without such approval of his cred- 
itors, and if the court finds it equitable it | 
may grant such composition for extension. 
The Solicitor General and I both believe that 
there are many objections to this suggestion. 
If there be no constitutional objection to it, 
there is one very practical objection, and that 
is that no Federal judge, or any other human 
‘being for that matter, ought to be compelled 
to sit in judgment upon the application of | 
a debtor to protect him and his property from 
creditors who are insisting that the money 
due them be promptly paid. 

Unfair to Judges 

It would be unfair to the Federal judges to 
place any such responsibility upon them. Un- 
der normal conditions, with adequate time to! 
invéstigate and consider the matter, they 
might be relied upon to do justice to the 
debtor on the one hand and the creditors 
upon the other, but when you take into con- 
sideration the distressed condition of the 
debtors all over the Nation and the anxiety 
they have to save their property until pros- 
perity returns, it can readily be seen how 
quickly they would rush to the Federal court | 
for relief; how impossible it would be for the 
judges to give proper consideration to the 
cases presented to them, and how disap- 
pointed the debtors would be if the court 
failed to force a composition or extension 
| upon the creditor of such debtor. It must be 





« CURRENT LAW » 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT—Em- 
ployment within act—Marine railway as “dry dock”—Application,of State Work- 


men’s Compensation Act— 


A marine railway is not a “dry dock” within the meaning of a provision of the 
Longshoremen’'s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act defining as an employer 
liable to compensation under the act one whose employes are employed in maritime 
employment “upon the navigable waters ‘of the United States (including any dry 


dock).” 


A deputy commissioner erred in awarding compensation for injuries 


suffered by a pipe-fitter while removing a cylinder head from an engine in a vessel 
. which had been raised from the water by a marine railway consisting of rails on a 


concrete foundation extending from the land into the water on the theory that the 
marine railway was a “dry dock” within the meaning of the act. 
hauled from the water to the dry land on so-called “cradles.” 

lowered down on the rails and placed under the vessel in the water. 


The vessel was 
The cradles were 
The vessel was 


then hauled upon the cradles by eleetric power to the dry land, the water running 


out of the cradles. 


After the vessel was raised the cradles were removed and the 


vessel was blocked up. At the time of the accident the vessel was 75 feet from the 


water’s edge. 


In rejecting the contention that Congress intended to include a 


marine railway in the term “dry dock” the court stated that “we can not make 


such assumption or speculation,” 


that “we know clearly what in common speech 


a dry dock is,” and “what in common speech a marine railway is” and that while 
they are used for a like purpose it by no means follows that they are interchange- 
able terms. The injury was compensable under the State Workmen's Compensation 


Act. 


Norton, Deputy Commissioner, etc., v. Vesta Coal Co., etc.; C. C. A. 3, No. 4877, 


Jan, 26, 1933. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


LIBEL AND SLANDER—Publication by local ‘newspaper of news dispatches re- 
ceived from reputable news-gathering organization—Libel per se—False statement 


that plaintiff was indicted for crime—Liability of 


local newspaper publisher— 


Adaptation of old common law rules to meet changed conditions— 

The publication in a local daily newspaper of apparently authentic news dis- 
patches from reputable news-gathering agencies containing false statements that a 
certain person had been indicted fox a crime was not libelous per se as to such 
person within the rule that damage and malice are conclusively presumed as a 
matter of law from the pubdlication of words which are liberous per se. 

In the absence of allegations as to wantonness, recklessness or carelessness in the 
publication of the dispatches the publisher was not liable, notwithstanding the 


general rule that a publication of a false statement that a person has been indicted 
for a criminal offense involving the) element of disgrace or 


oral turpitude is 


libelous per se, and the rule, as to which the authorities are not agreed but to 
which the Florida Supreme Court commits itself, that ordinarily a person is liable 
for the publication of a libel although he is repeating what he has heard and 


extend circulation of the repeated | 


names his authority and although the repetition is made without any design to 
1 or, to cause the reader to believe it as true. 


The latter rule, although contrary to early decisions, is in accordance with the 


weight of authority of modern decisions. 


have. 


of the present-day newspapers. 


Since the rule is predicated on the theory 


that a person who repeats a slander or libel is presumed by his reiteration of it to 
endorse it and make it his own, it does not apply to the publication in a local 
newspaper of what originated as a national news broadgast sent out by a reputable 
news service agency and believed to be true when it was printed locally, notwith- 
standing the high degree of care to be exercised by newspaper publishers to avoid 
the publication of a libel, in view of the wide circulation which such a libel would 


To hold otherwise would mean that newspapers at their peril publish purported 
items of news, against the falsity of which no ordinary human foresight could 
effectively guard, and at the same time keep up the prompt daily service expected 
The old common law rules relating to libel wete 


not applicable in view of the fact that the modern daily newspapers were not 


known to the law when such rules were established. : 
Courts have no right to revise or amend settled rules of common law to suit 


their own ideas of wherein the law should be modernized by am¢ndments which 
would overturn long standing precedents but have the right to remold and reapply 
the ancient rules so as to fit them to modern conditions where there has arisen 
and become involved new factors in life and business arising from the complexities 


of a mechanized era of human progress.—Layne v. Tribune Co., etc. 


Ct.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 2162, Feb. 14, 1933, 





(Fla. Sup. 


| parte Liebergeld and Singer. 


| sides 


| nite 


AvuTHoRIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY: Art PRESENTED 
Pusiisuep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Assignment of patent appeals for the 
session commencing March 6, 1933: 


March 6.—3061, Ex parte McPherson; 3088, 
Ex parte Grapp; 3094, Nystrom & Landwehr 
v. Mancuso; 3107, Severson v. Olson. 

March 7.—3009, Ex parte Benbow and Green; 
3091, Lawner v. Katzman; 3098, Ex parte 
Short; 3114, Thompson v. Fawick. 

March 8.—3100, Biggs v. Moody; 3101, 3102, 
3103, Calif. Packing Corp. v. Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growérs of Calif.; 3115, Harlan-Wallins Coal 
Corp. v. Transcontinental Oil Co. 

March 9.—3099, Ex rte Mailey; 
parte Pomeroy; 3105, Ex parte Muller; 3106, 
Bell v. Hoffman. 

March 10.—3095, Hall v. Stahl; 3108, Ex parte 
E. C, Bayer; 3109, Ex parte McKee; 3110, Ex 


March 13.—3113, Ex parte Markels; 3119, Ex 
parte Emanueli; 3111, Ex parte Stovall; 3120; 


Pomeroy v. Walker; 3121, Evans v. MacFarlane; | 
| 3122, Ex parte Kaser. 


March 14.—3123, Ex parte Stratford; 3087, 
Ex parte Brandt; 3124, parte Jacobi; 3125, 
ae Gastonguay; 3126, Ex parte Wagner; 
27, Hennig v. Evans. 










3104, Ex | 


Herein, BEINO., 
States Day 














Hearing Refused. 
Denial of Radio 
Permit to Church 


Supreme Court Not to Hear 
Case in Which Authority 
Of Federal Radio Com- 


mission Is.Contested 








The Supreme Court of the United 
States' on Feb. 13, denied the petition 
of the Trinity Methodist Church, South, 
for a rehearing of the petition for 
review of its case in which the church 


| 
} 
| 
| 





tions these questions are passed upon by the 
referees and not by the Federal judges. 

In paragraph (0) of the House bill there 
is set forth a list of fees which shall be 
charged under this section. It is based upon 
a schedule for the assets. he clerk's fee in 
each case shall be $2; if the assets do not 
exceed $10,000, the fee of the referee shal) be 
$10; and the filing fee in all cases shall be $5. 
It will thus be seen that a debtor having 
assets of $10,000 would pay in the case of an 
extension a total fee of $17. When it is taken 
into consideration the various work necessary 


| to be done by the referee in these cases, in- 


volving in some cases a large number of cred- 
itors, it would seem that this compensation 
might not be at all adequate for the work 
to be performed. 
Deleted From Senate Bill 

This section has been left out of the Senate 
bill. I am not quite certain, however, whether 
it may not be advisable to have some special 


provision applying to a case of extension only. | 


Section 75, Corporate Reorganization: 

One of the greate differences of opinion 
relative to this section is whether two-thirds 
of the creditors in any particular class ought 
to be permitted to bind the other one-third. 
Many persons urge that the bill would be 
greatly weakened if such authority was not 
given, and in the railroad section this plan 
has been followed. I am doubtful whether 
that is wise, but my understanding is that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved it. ' 

In this section of the Senate bill we have 
not provided that two-thirds may bifid a pro- 
testing one-third, and have arranged for the 
court to determine the cash value of the ob- 
jecting one-third’s interests and payment 
thereof. 

Payment in Securities 


In paragraph (f), clause 6, is a provision to | 


the effect that instead of a corporation being 


|; compelled to pay the objecting creditors in 


cash, the court may compel them to take 
securities that are at least equal in value and 
marketability as the cash value of that which 
they surrender. This seems to me to be 
fairly reasonable compromise between the two 
proposals. 

Paragraph (m) of the House bill undertakes 
to limit the persons who may act as receiver 
or trustee to natural persons except upon good 
cause shown 


Upon good cause shown a corporation may | 


be appointed, but must not be appointed in 
a multiplicity of cases. This section is di- 
rected, so far as I can learn, to the practice 
prevailing in the Southern District of New 
York, where the eight Federal judges have by 
a rule of the court selected a certain trust 
company as receiver in all bankruptcy cases. 
My understanding is that after the appoint- 
ment of a receiver and before the appointment 
of a trustee, the referee sends out notices and 
calls attention to the fact that this trust com- 


| pany has been appointed receiver and is sult- 


able in every way to act as trustee. 

Appointment of Trustees 
This, I think, is authorized under the gen- 
eral orders of the Supreme Gourt. 
I have been able to learn, most of the pro- 
tests concerning this practice come from the 
members of the bar of New York State. It 
is a matter of common knewledge that there 
was a scandal some years ago in the City of 


New York, growing out of the prevailing prac- | 


tice at that time of the appointment of re- 
ceivers and trustees in bankruptcy. 
Representatives of the bar say that this all 
grew out of the action of one Federal judge 
who subsequently resigned; that the Bar As- 
sociation of New York spent $75,000 in inves- 


tigating and cleaning up this situation, and | 
that they ought not to be penalized now by | 


the adoption of this rule which creates a mo- 
nopoly in this line of work. There is much 


© be said upon both sides of this question. | 


any members of Congress from New York 


; are greatly interested in it and are insisting 
japon section (m) remaining in the bill. 


the other hand, the Solicitor General is very 


|; earnest in his belief that it would be a serious 


mistake to take this matter out of the hands 
of the court. 


judge, is very vigorous in his defense of the 


present practice and insists that it is to the| 


very great advantage of the creditors of a 
bankrupt estate. 

I have been seeking to work out some com- 
promise that might be satisfactory to both 
in this controversy. I have not been 
able to do it, but I have written into this 
bill paragraph (0), which would at least make 
the rule adopted ineffective. It applies to 
these sections only. It leaves each individual 
judge to follow the practice they have estab- 
lished or to appoint other trust companies or 
individuals if he prefers. This, I am satis- 


| fied, will not meet the approval of some of 


the House members. 
7 Relief for Railroads 

Section 76. Reorganization of Railroads En- 
gaged in Interstate Commerce: 

I shall not undertake here to point out the 
distinction between the House and Senate bills 
relative to this section. I am sure a casual 
eee “ ae will convince anyone 

ha e Senate bill is an improveme y 
the House bill. r ee 

There are two matters to whi 
call particular attention. 

The House bill provides that the trustee 
shall be recommended by the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Senate bill pro- 
vides that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall furnish a ‘panel from which the 
judge shall select a trustee; it also provides 
that the Judge may make an independent se- 
lection, but in that case it becomes neces- 
sary for the Commission to approve his se- 
lection. It seems to me that this is a defi- 
improvement over the House provision. 
I am doubtful whether either of these pro- 
visions should be written into the bill, and I 
have been informed 


ich I want to 


conclusion also. 
Selection of Special Masters 


In the House bill it is provided that if the’ 


judge finds it necessary to appoint a special 
master, he shall select one from a panel of 
six persons who have been selected by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. In 
the report of the bill by the House, it is 


stated that the purpose of this provision is | 


to build up a group of specialists on this 
|Subject. The special masters so selected are 
not to be paid a salary, but are to be paid 
such fees as may be determined by the court 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It seems to me the theory that a group of 
| Specialists would thus be built up is entirely 
|} wrong. Special masters would be appointed 
for the purpose of aiding the court. They 
| ought to be outstanding lawyers. No lawyer 
| would give up his practice and sit around 
| waiting to be selected for one of these jobs. 
If he should be -selected, he would do the 
job and then return to his practice. If 
six men selected were distributed over the 
country, it might mean taking them a long 
distance from their homes in order to ac- 
complish the work assigned them. 
Method Provided by Senate 
The Senate ‘bill provides a different method. 
It provides that the judge of each of the 
10 circuits shall by order select at least three 
persons residing in their respective circuits 
and from this panel the district Judge must 
make his selection. If for any reason it be 
desirable that the matter should not be left 
entirely with the district judge, the selec- 
tion by the circuit court would be very much 
more preferable. The circuit judges know 
| the capable men in their respective circuits 
j}and the selection of one of these men by 
judge would mean the special 


| the district 
|}master would not be taken very far from 


|/his home and would not require as large a/| 


fee for his services as those who might ‘be 
taken all the way across the continent. 

This section also gives to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission more authority than I 
think is necessary. 

| railroads be satisfied with it, it does not seem 
| to me that I ought to complain about it. If 
the railroads be satisfied then the only other 
interest to be considered is the public interest 
and these powers given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission tends to make more secure 
the public interest and cannot, it seems to 
me, be objected to on that account. 
Agricultural Compositions 
Section 77, Agricultural Compositions and 
Extensions: e 
This section is the one suggested by Senator 
Robinson, heretofore referred to in this memo- 


randum, with some important changes. Be- 
fore making these changes I conferred with 
Professor Meyers who was interested in the 


matter and who had conferred with Senator 
Robinson with respect to it. 

This section does not differ very greatly 
from section 74, except in one or two im- 
portant particulars, to which I desire to call 
attention. 

It provides for the appointment of referees 
to be known as conciliation commissioners 
for each county, upon the application, of 15 
farmers who desire to take advantage of this 
section. The, conciliation commissioner acts 


/ 


So far as| 


On | 


Judge Knox, the senior district | 


that the persons who | 
originally insisted upon it, have reached that | 


the | 


On the other hand, if the/ 


{challenged the power of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, in acting on an 
| application for renewal of the license of 
|the church’s broadcasting station in Los 
| Angeles, fo consider the character of pro- 
|grams broadcast, and in particular, oral 
|utterances of the pastor, Dr. Robert P. 
Shuler, in determining whether the re- 
,newal of the license would serve the pub- 
| lic interest, convenience, or necessity. 

The court, which had denied a review in 
| the case Jan. 16, misapprehended the nature 
| and importance of the questions presented, 

the church contended in its petition for re- 
|hearing. A brief in support of the peti- 
|tion was submitted on behalf of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

| Sec. 11 of the Radio Act of 1927, as con- 
| strued and applied by the Commission in 
|refusing to,renew the station's license, is 
i abridgément of the freedom /of ech 
|in violation of the First ‘Amendment to 
|the Constitution, the church's _ brief 
| stated. That section, directs the Commis- 
| sion to grant or refuse renewals according 
| to the criterion “public interest, conveni- 
/ence or necessity.” 





Questions in Appeal Case 
| Certified to Supreme Court 


Questions involved in the appeal of the 
Federal Government from a decision of 
|the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
|lumbia quashing an indictment against 


2 | Bishop James Cannon, Jr., and Ada L. 


|Burroughs for alleged violation of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act have been 
|certified to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. 

The certificate presented two questions 
to the high court: 

“1, Where on a criminal indictment a 
demurrer is sustained and the indictment 
quashed on two grounds, one involving a 
construction of the statute and the other 
the interpretation of the indictment as a 
pleading, will an appeal lie at the in- 
stance of the United States from the trial 
}court of the District of Columbia to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of the 
District of Columbia? 

“If question No. 1 be answered in the 
affirmative, then 

“Question No. 2: May the Court of 
| Appeals of the District of Columbia on 
}such appeal review the ruling of the trial 
court based on the construction of the 
statute?” 


Petition Filed for Review 
Of Dorrance Estate Case 


| The executors of the estate of John 
T. Dorrance have again petitioned the 
/Supreme Court of the United States to 
review a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania which sustained assess- 
ment ky the State of a death transfer 
tax of $3,465,400 against the estate. 

A petition for review of the case was 
deniec by the Supreme Court on Dec. 5, 
on the ground that the Federal question 
lias not been properly presented to and 
had not been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 

Thereafter, the case was reargued be- 
tore the State court, counsel for the es- 
tate presenting a Federal claim. 
Fennsylvania court reaffirmed its pri 
ruling and held that no Federal question 
was involved. 

The petitioners contend that Mr. Dor- 
rance was domiciled in New Jersey at the 
time of his death. That State has as- 
sessed e@ death transfer tax of $12,247,333 
against the estate. 





Publications Received 


| 


By Library of Congress 


| 





(List suppliea aatly by the Librar 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign ana z 
Official documents and children’s books a 
at end cf last line.) 


Magre, Maurice. 
wees ss 
Merton. 
1932 


of Con: 


Magicians, seers, and mys- 
tr. from French of ... by Reginald 
287 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 
32-28927 

Meech, Harmon, Lytle and Blackmore, Buf- 
falo. Fiscal problems of municipalities of 
N. Y. state, with comparative statistics for 
2d and 3d class cities. Prepared and issued 
by Meech, Harmon, Lytle & Blackmore. 48 


p. Buffalo, N. Y., 1932. 32-28818 
Palmer, Wm. T. Wales; its history and 
romance, where to go and what to see, 


(Kitbag travek books.) 347 p. Lond., G. 
G, Harrap & co., 1932. 32-21355 
| Parry, Edwin S. Betsy Ross, Quaker rebel; 


true story of romantic life of maker of 
lst American flag. 252 p., illus. Phila., John 
C. Winston co., 1932. 32-25722 
Rodger, James G. Passages from scientist's 
bible. tr. by . 202 p., illus. Wash., D. 
‘C.. Univ. union international, 1931. 32-22252 
Wyatt, Horace G. The art of feeling; psy- 
chology of our human adventure. 293 p. 
Beston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1932. 32-28924 


as referee and trustee and gets for his services 

a total sum of $10 for each case, which is to 
be paid by the Government, A provision is 
made for the farmer to deposit $10 when he 
makes his application. This amount is in- 
tended to cover all other costs in the case. 

Actual Cost to Government 

It is believed that the only actual cost to 
the Government will be the $10 paid to the 
conciliation commissioner and that the $10 
deposited by the farmer will be Sufficient to 
cover all other costs incurred by the Gov- 
; ernment in the case, This statement, how- 
ever, does not take into consideration a pro- 
vision in the bill which permits the judge, 
if he finds it necessary, to appoint some suit- 
able person as a_ supervising conciliation 
commissioner, The cost. for this service shall 
not exceed $5 per day and actual expenses. 

There is a further provision in the bill to 
the effect that if it be necessary in the opin- 
ion of the creditors that there be some super- 
vision over the farmer during the extension 
period, such expense shall be borne by the 
creditors and the farmer, but in no instance 
shall the farmer be required to pay more than 
one-half of such cost. 

There appears in ‘the Congressional Record, 
under date of Jan. 28, at page 2912, a memo- 
randum prepared by the Solicitor General on 
the House bill. I respectfully urge that this 
memorandum be considered in connection 
with this report. 

I have undertaken by the foregoin; 
ments to point out to you the high spots 
only. I have no doubt this bill can be greatly 
improved. I hesitate even to submit it to my 


state- 


associates on the subcommittee without mak- 
éng more thorough examination of the criti- 
zisms that have been made in regard to it. 
4 have reached the point, however, where I 
must have your active cooperation and help. 





They, 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


. * . . 
Corporation Commission 


Is Fotmed in Arkansas | 


| 
Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 13. 


| The Arkansas Corporation Commission 
| has neele created py the Legislature to 


Trade Conditions |Hefurns on Investments Cited Minnesota Plans 
Abroad Analyzed, In New England Utility System Work Insurance 


Methods of Overcoming Price Declines and of |Commssion, Tex Commission and Depart- In Weekly Survey | For Unemployed 
Restoring Movement of Capital Outlined a ee nha pine 


{ 
which are abolished. | 
In Draft of Program for Meeting | 


Requisites for Business Recovery 


Listed in World Conference Agenda 


| Transcript of Testimony Concerns Accounts 
| Of Company and Subsidiaries 
The bill (H. 314) has been signed by —-— . 


‘Developments in Business | 
eee i and becomes Act No. 12, | I ‘ | ACCOUNTING practices and“returns on investments of the New England Gas 
The . - ‘ie seid | And Industry Reviewed & Electric Association in its subsidiary units were described in testimony before 
> ae mmission is composed of | I ° the Federal Trade Commission Dec. 5. 
n Reports Received by | 


|market. If such a policy were not kept within ee cae by the Governor | Witnesses were Frank H. Golding, president of the Association, and Henry A. 
|reasonable limits, and if it were to result in | @S lollows: . H. Childers, J. C, ree | Comimerce Department Styx, vice president of Utility Accounting and Tax Consultant Service, an organiza- 


Contribution to State Fund 
By Employers at Rate of 
4 Per Cent of Weekly Pay 
Roll, Proposed in Bill 


St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 13. 


An unemployment insurance bill (S: 
| 800), sponsored by Governor Olson, and 
with 35 Senators, more than a majority, 
}as authors has been introduced in the 
Minnesota Senate. A companion measure 
is to be presented in the House. 

Governor Olson in his inaugural mes- 
sage urged enactment of such a measure. 
The bill carries out the plan he outlined 
in his message, and provides for contribu- 


“Economic disarmament” is neces- 
sary to prevent a world-wide adoption 
of ideals of national self-sufficiency 
which would shake the whole system 
of international finances and en- 
danger the social system, in the opin- 
ion of the Preparatory Commission 
of yExperts whose agenda for the 
forthcoming World Monetary and 
Economic Conference was made pub- 
lic Feb. 11 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Publication of the agenda in full 
text was begun in the issue of Feb. 13. 
The sections dealing with prices and 


Sonam We interfered owith’ aa te ee tora P, Newton, all of Little Rock. 3Mr. tion controlled by H. C. Hopson, an officer of the Associated utility system. Also 
ering of long-term interest rates delayed. | lers was a member of the Tax Com- O. C. Van Zandt and W. B. Horne, examiners, amplified previous testimony con- 
It is very much ~ an outcome of increas- | Mission. cerning the Association 
ng confidence in the general fi fi d : . sal : 
Sconbminmeeuntnte: that wb “adh don ake The witnesses were examined by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
| in effective demand. If it is found that po- late Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. 
| oaear Gane on % ee ae rr vas (Excerpts from Mr. Golding’s testimony were printed in the issues of Feb. 9 and 
gome hope of ultimats improvement, we be- 10 and excerpts from Mr. Styx’s testimony in the issues of Feb. 10 and 13.) 
lieve that the public will soon respond by ’ I Excerpts from Mr. Van Zandt’s testimony follow: 
Pierre, S. D., Feb. 13. ot oo. its _— ae Sta-| @. Have you made a computation of the? = 
A bill (H. 254) to abolish and liquidate ion in pr neipa commercial centers | rate of return on the investment of New Eng- | ferred to were Charles 
the State Bonding Department has been |2broad. The section dealing with condi-|1and Gas & Electric Association in the New | drew F. Pettingill. 


| resuming normal economic developments. We 
venture to suggest that a general adoption of 
: : as : | Hampshire Gas & Electric Company, eliminat- 7 - 
t : | tions , ‘ | A. Thes r y 
introduced in the South Dakota Legis-|"0nS, in various European and Oriental |ing from that investment as carried on the |ene’ Gas Light Compare to" all “ana heenaie 
lature by Representative Mitchell. The ; - es 


| 

ania ge ees 

Latest developments in business | 
Hee oA. |industry abroad are analyzed in the weekly | 
Liquidation of South Dakota | survey of world trade just issued by the | 


Bonding Agency Proposed |D¢Pattment of Commerce. These reviews | 


The 


jare based on reports received in the De- | 


| the policy outlined in this report—aiming at H. Porter and An- 


| the restoration of currencies on a healthy 
| basis, financial reconstruction, a greater free- | 
dom in the movement of goods and some im- 
ook pale measures to give evidence of its prac- 

ca 


| books of the Association the intercompany 


7 : such securities to employes. The restrictions 
Austria—During the fourth quarter of 1932, | “g’"Up in the investment? | A. I have. 


referred to consisted of: the employes being 


the resumption of the movement of 
capital follow in full text: 
II. Prices 


Disequilibrium Between Prices and Costs. 
The decline in prices of recent years has 


1. 


created a series of difficulties which must, by | 


one method or another, be overcome in order 
to make progress in the monetary and eco- 


nomic field possible. 


In the first place, the burden of debts has | 


increased considerably in terms of real wealth 
and made it more and more difficult for 
debtors to discharge their obligations 
avoid a breach of contract. 
international debts, a special transfer problem 
arises, with possible dangerous repercussions 
on the whole monetary structure. 

Secondly, as a rule, costs fall more slowly 
than prices, which tends to make enterprises 
unremunerative, with a consequent disorgan- 
ization and reduction of production as evi- 
denced by an increase of unemployment. Even 
if unemployment benefits are granted, the re- 
duction in earnings will, in its turn, diminish 
the purchasing power in the hands of the 
public. Moreover, a restriction of sales will 
make further sound extension—or even the 
upkeep—of industrial plant seem unnecessary 
and arrest activity with regard to new in- 
vestments, causing, not only particularly seri- 
ous unemployment for workers engaged in 
producing capital goods, but also a tendency 
for savings to remain idle. 


Thirdly, the decline in prices has not pro- 
ceeded at the same pace for all classes of 
commodities. Manufactured articles tend, for 
many reasons, to fall more slowly in price 
than natural products, and it is a well-known 
fact that retail prices are more resistant than 
wholesale. A special feature of the present 
depression is the tendency revealed in a num- 
ber of countries for prices of certain classes 
of goods required for capital equipment to 
resist a fall, such as would have facilitated 
readjustments. This tendency has retarded 
recovery and has rendered néw capital enter- 

rice unattractive, however low short- and 
ong-term rates of interest may be. In some 
cases, the cause of this relative rigidity in the 
pricesof investment goods would seem to be 
that they have, on the whole, been more 
controlled by cartels and other monopolistic 
combines than other goods. 


The decline in production, superimposed on 


the decline in prices, has reduced the national | 


money incomes of some of the largest coun- 
tries in the world to less than 60 per cent 
of what they were three years ago. In coun- 
tries which depend for their export on primary 
products, the gold prices of these products 
have in many cases fallen to a third, a quar- 
ter, or even less, of the former price. De- 
preciation of their currencies may to some 
extent have alleviated their internal difficul- 


ties, but the precipitous decline in world prices | 


has had its disastrous effects on the foreign 
position of these countries, particularly by 
s0 substantially increasing the burden of their 
external liabilities. 

Furthermore, difficult budgetary problems of 
great concern to governments have arisen—in 
particular, as grants for unemployment benefit 
and other social purposes are added to the 
expehditure. When the revenue of States and 
local authorities must be raised from a shrink- 
ing national income, rates of taxation will, 
after a certain point, become so high that 
they cannot but exert a serious depressing in- 
fluence on trade and industry. 

2. Methods of Restoring Equilibrium. 

(a) Obviously, one method of restoring a 
lost equilibrium between costs and prices is 
to reduce costs. As a rule, this will not be 
possible without reducing money rates of 
wages. Some considerable reductions of this 
kind have recently been effected, in certain 
countries to the extent of something like 20 
to 25 per cent. It is found, however, 
possibiiities tor effecting such reductions differ 
Irom one country to another, and that each 

«further substantial reduction meets with in- 
creased resistance. 

It is an open question, diificult to answer 

a priori, to what extent these reductions will 
‘correct former maladjustments between dil- 
ferent categories of wages and prices (par- 
ticularly in different stages of the process of 
production) and in that way bring about a 
better relative position. The burden of debis 
will, however, if left undiminished, create 
many difficult problems. 

(b) Equilibrium may also be restored by a 
rise in ‘prices. 

(i) One methed of raising prices is to limit 
supply. Reterence is made to this subject in 
Section VI of these Annotations. 


(ii) In countries with a free gold standard | 


and with large monetary reserves, it would 
seem possible (as indicated in Section I, 2 
(a)) to pursue a liberal \credit policy, includ- 
ing low short-term interest rates and in some 
cases also Open market operations. Moreover, 
there shoula be, as far as feasible, a reduction 
oi long-term interest rates by means ol con- 
versions and other operations. 2 
to observe that the open market operations 


which were undertaken by the Federal resefve | 


banks of the United States of America in the | 
Spring of 1932, in conjunction with the meas- | placing good and bad debtors on a footing | 


ures taken through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, arrested the contraction of 
credits and. the hoarding of currency; they 
also created excess reserves for private banks 
to an amount of more than $500,000,000, which 
helped to restore confidence in the banking 
structure. 

Some Central Banks, by means of the lead- 
ership they exercise on their markets, have 
been able to induce savings banks and similar 
institutions to adjust deposit rates and at the 
same time bring down rates for mortgage 
loans and other long-term obligations. 

(iii) In order that a liberal credit policy 
may have the desired effect on prices, it is 
necessary that a demand for credit should 
arise. 

In the first place, there-is some reason to 
expect a spontaneous demand for goods, For 
example, during the depression, many indus- 


trial firms not only abstained from enlarging | 


their plants, but also postponed repairs. But 
this delay can not go on indefinitely, and it 
is probable that, in this fleld, a considerable 
potential demand has accumulated. Many 


firms have in past years made financial pro- | 


visions for this purpose on their depreciation 
account. Even consumers may be in a some- 
what similar position as regards more durable 
articles, such as clothes, furniture, motor cars, 
et cetera. ‘5 
The suggestion is often made that govern- 
ments and other authorities should actively 
increase the purchasing power in the hands 
of the public by extensive schemes for public 
expenditure, financed by borrowings from the 


Hearings Scheduled 
By Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission's cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week of 
Monday, Feb. 13, is as follows: 

Hearings to continue on Insull com- 
panies: 


The Federal Trade Commission will continue 
its investigation of power and gas utilities 
Tuesday, Feb. 14, dealing with companies in 
the Insull group. A report on Corporation 
Securities Company, of Chicago, apex com- 
pany of the Insull group, based on the report 
of the receivers and auditors of that company, 
will be presented. It is expected that reports 
on some other companies in the Insull group 
will be presented at that time. 


and | 
With regard to| 


that | 


It is pertinent | 


The hearings | 


| towards this revival of confidence. 

| (iv) Finally, a few words suffice to point 
;out that a recovery of sound international 
lending, which would put purchasing power 
} into the hands of countries with a limited 
|supply of domestic capital, would have a 
helpful effect on prices. 





TIT. 
ment of Capital 


A return to a normal situation will be de- 
pendent, inter alia, on a resumption of inter- 
national capital movements. It is essential 
that the obstacles which at the present mo- 
|ment prevent a resuMption be cleared away 
so that, when confidence returns, capital ‘can 
move freely. Apart from the instability of 
exchanges, 
some of the major obstacles to capital move- 
ments are the control of foreign exchanges 
and, in certain cases, the existing burden 
of debts. 


1. Abolition of Foreign Exchange Restrictions. 


The adverse balance of accounts in many 
countries, aggravated by the arop in prices 
ahd the falling off in foreign trade, has 
obliged those countries, when they could no 
longer reestablish equilibrium by means of 
foreign credits, to choose between abandoning 
the stability of their currency or instituting 
| exchange restrictions as an artificial means of 
balancing imports and exports of foreign cur- 
rency. Certain countries have even adopted 
{both systems simultaneously. The majority of 
the countries which have recently suffered the 
| disastrous consequences of unrestricted infla- 
tion have opted for exchange restrictions and 
have thus maintained the nominal parity of 
their currency. Such control has enabled 
them more or less successfully to prevent or 
jlimit exports of national capital and the 


| has been obtained only by closing the door to 
|new investments. Further, 
restrictions have frequently been adopted in 
order to improve the balance of payments by 
refusing to pay in foreign currency for those 
imports which do not appear indispensable. 
But, in the long run, this reduction has not 
| had the expected effect of improving the trade 
balance, since the exports from each country 
|'encounter similar monetary restrictions abroad 
or administrative barriers hastily erected as a 
measure of defense. 
Thus, exchange 





resirictions, and clearing 


agreements which often follow, constitute an) 


lalmost insurmountable obstacle to the circu- 
lation of capital, 
| main causes of the falling-off in international 
|trade. A return to normal conditions presup- 
| poses their disappearance, which is itself con- 
ditional, in each of the countries concerned, 
on the permanent restoration of equilibrium 
}in the balance of payments. 

In order to provide for the restoration of 
}equilibrium in the balance of payments and 
| to ensure permanence by strengthening the 
metal reserve of certain banks of issue, various 
| measures are essential which have been men- 
tioned above. It may be useful to stress the 
| tact that it is mot necessary in all cases to 
jwait for the governments to meet before tak- 
"ing these measures. On the contrary, it is 
essential that, in every country, efforts should 
|be made without delay with a view to the 
| restoration of a normal situation. 


2, Existing Indebtedness 


It may happen that, when all the above- 
mentioned measures have been taken, perma- 
nent equilibrium in the balance of payments 
can not be restored owing to the threat of 
|}mass withdrawals of short-term deposits or 
owing to the heavy charge resulting from the 
service of long-term debts. In that event. 
arrangements relating to foreign debts will 
|}have to be made between the parties con- 
; cerned. 

We desire at this point to stress the fact 
that it is essential that the policy followed 
by the creditor countries should finally place 
the debtor countries in a position to pay off 
their obligations in the form of goods and 
services. 

We also venture to state that Ane restora- 
tion of a normal situation must be accom- 
panied by a return of confidence, and that, in 
this connection, respect for undertakings er- 
tered into is an essential factor. Only when, 
as a result of unforeseen circumstances, it 
has become impossible for contracts to be 
carried out in their entirety can an adjust- 


ment of obligations to the possibilities of the | 


situation be effected between the parties con- 
cerned in the interests of creditors and debtors 
alike. 
(i) Short-term Debts. 

The present regulation of the short-term 
| debts of various countries by means of stand- 
still agreements, exchange restrictions 
transfer moratoria is in its very nature only 
a temporary measure. If applied for any 
length of time, such measures tend to prolong 
the crisis and to increase its intensity ‘by 
delaying the moment when the situation will 
appear in its true light. That is why the ex- 
isting system, which presents the danger of 


of equality and thus tends to destroy the 
credit of the good debtors, should be brought 
to an end as soon as possible and be re- 
placed by a definitive solution which would 
| take into account the circumstances of each 
| individual case. It is essential that this re- 
adjustment should have the effect of liberat- 
ing real commercial acceptances as soon as 
possible from any form of regulation. Trade 
could thus revive by utilizing its normal 
channels. The banks of issue in every coun- 
try should support such a measure of restora- 
tion by every means in their power. 

The settlement of this question is essen- 
| tially the concern of the creditors and the 
debtors themselves. It is nevertheless im- 
portant for governments that a_ solution 
should be found for this problem, which un- 


doubtedly affects both the monetary and the 
/ 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 


Approval of Hail Policies 
Is Modified in Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebr., Feb. 13. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, has withdrawn his approval of 
applications for hail insurance which con- 
tain a provision in note form for payment 
lof premiums, as result of complaints al- 
leging that notes were signed unknowingly 
by applicants. His order issued to all hail 
insurance companies follows in full text: 
To all hail insurance companies: Ap- 
|proval of all hail insurance policies and 
}applications containing a provision in note 
form for payment of premiums is hereby 
withdrawn as of this date. Companies 
whose applications and policies contain 
;such a provision for payment of premium 
must file new i1orms eliminating such pro- 
visions. If a note is taken in payment of 
premium it must be a separate document. 


| Unemployment Benefit Plan 
Is Ruled to Be Insurance 


will be held at 10 o'clock in the Commission's | 


hearing room, 2001 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, 

Testimony will be taken 
which the Commission 
plaints as follows: 

Trial examiners’ hearings: 

Delson Chemical Co., Inc., New York; Feb. 
13, Columbus, Ohio, alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of proprietary medicines for treatment 
of diseases of dogs; Elias C. Alvord, trial ex- 
aminer; Alfred M. Craven, Commission at- 
torney. Docket 2077. 

Red Band Co.,, Inc,, Johnson City, Tenn.; 
Feb. 14, Charlotte, N. C.; Feb. 18, Columbia 
S. C., alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
flour; John W. Addison, trial examiner; Ed- 
ward EE. Reardon, Commission attorney. 
Docket 2021. ad 


N. Wa 


in cases 
has issued com- 


in | 


Springfield, Iil., Feb. 13. 


The plan of the Metropolitan Employ- 
;ment Assurance Bureau, Inc., of Racine, 
|Wis., to provide unemployment benefits 
| to subscribers is an insurance contract and 
| no statute of Illinois specifically provides 
for the transaction of this kind of insur- 
ance, Attorney General Otto Kerner 
jadvised the State Superintendent of In- 
surance, Ernest Palmer. 

The contract calls for annual payments 
into a common fund by subscribers with 
30 per cent set aside for expenses of the 


company, 


application—would be a decisive step | 


Resumption of the Move: | 


| withdrawal of foreign credits, but this result | 


and represent one of the/| 


and | 


has | 


Department has been writing official bonds 
| for State, county and political subdivision | 
| Officers. | 

The abolition of the Department was | 
recommended in the recent report of an 
| investigation by former Attorney General | 
|M. Q. Sharpe and was also urged in the| 
messages of Governor Tom Berry and | 
his predecessor, former Governor Warren | 
E. Green, to the present legislature. 


Dock Insurance Statute | 


Construed in Alabama 


which we have dealt with above, | 


the most important developments affecting 
Austria were the ratification of the Lausanne 
protocol, providing for an international loan 
of approximately 260,000,000 schillings, the 
conclusion of extended negotiations to ad- 
just the foreign indebtedness of the Austrian 
Creditanstalt, and the signing of a number 
of commercial treaties, chief among them 
one with Hungary. Apart from these de- 
velopments, there has been little change in 
the Austrian economic situation. 

In general, 


cepted locally with great satisfaction, it is 
far from solving Austrian financial problems. 
The foreign exchange holdings of the Aus- 
jtrian National Bank remained rather stable 


}during the fourth quarter, as the bank prac- | 


tically discontinued the allocation of foreign 
|exchange to private concerns. The actual hold- 


it may be said that while the| 
|ratification of the Lausanne protocol was ac- | 


Q. What rate of return does this revised 
computation show for 1928 in New Hampshire 
|Gas & Electric Company? A. 1.0127 per cent. 
Q. 1929? A. 1.6284 per cent. 


Q. Have you made a computation showing | 


}the rate of return on New England Gas & 
| Electric Association investment in Cape & 

Vineyard Electric Company eliminating 
| ere and intercompany profits? A. Yes, 
| Sir. 

Q. What does it show for 1928? A. 16.459 
| per cent. 

Q. 1929? A. 17.573 per cent. 

Q. Now, in the case of the Middlesex County 
Electric Company it appeared that while that 
| investment was held within the system it was 
| written down somewhat. A. That is correct. 
| Q. Have you made a computation showing 
| the rate of return on the investment to the 
|New England Gas & Electric Association in 
| Middlesex County Electric Company, restoring 


Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 13.|ings declined from 189,091,800 schillings on | and adding the rate found back to the invest- 


Without passing on. the question of 
whether the Legislature has authority to 


create a liability against the State Docks | "egulation of Oct. 12, provided that the 571,- | 


| Commission, where none would otherwise 
exist, for injuries or death, Attorney 
General Thomas E. Knight, Jr., has ruled 
that the bill (S. 126) passed by the ‘last 
Special session of the Alabama Legislature 
|does not apply to claims which arose 
| prior to its enactment. The new law au- 
| thorizes the State Docks’ Commission to 
provide insurance against liability for per- 
sonal injuries. 


Conference of Governors 
Is Favored by Arkansas 


Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 13. 


Governor Futvell has signed a _ reso- 
lution (H. C. R. 12) adopted by the Leg- 


foreign exchange | 


islaiure to call a conference of the Gov-| 


| ernors of Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
| Texas, Oklahoman and Missouri to. con- 
| sider legislation for the regulation of in- 
terstate motor traffic. 


-Luckies PI 


Palm 
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| Sept. 30 to 188,471,500 schillings on Dec. 31, 
| 1932, while discounts dropped from 866.914,- 
|100 schillings to 379,466,600 schillings, for a 


| 000,000 schillings to the Creditanstalt drafts 
discounted by the National Bank be taken 
|over by the treasury as a public debt. 

; The government debt to the National Bank 
jincreased by a corresponding amount to 662,- 


971,300 schillings at the end of the year, as/ 


}compared with 91,577,400 schillings on Sept. 
|30, of which 262,986,800 schillings is covered. 
|The Austrian budget for 1933 was presented 
| to Parliament on Oct. 22. providing for rev- 
jenue for 1,974,000 schillings and expenditures 
{of 1,973,900,000 schillings. Since the budget 
| bill has not yet been passed, a provisional 
budget was adopted for the first two months 
lof 1933. . 

The government has recently made some 
progress in reducing the adverse trade bal- 
lance. Total imports for the first 11 months 
;of 1932 ameunted to 1,287,645,000. schillings 
}and exports to 710,878,600 schillings, as com- 
|pared with 2,002,802,000 and _ 1,227,187,000, re- 
spectively, for the corresponding period of 
| 1931 Conditions in most of e Austrian 
{industries remain unfavorable. —In November 
|the production of iron and steel reached a 
new low point. 

The iron ore output of the Alpine Montan 
Company dropped to 300,737 metric tons in 
| 1932, as compared with 510,962 in 1931, while 
that of pig iron fell from 146,740 tons to 95,- 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


because 


|ment? A. I have. 
| ++ + 


Q. What rate of return is shown for 1928? 
A. 8.2850 per cent. 

Q. And 1929? A. 2.6976 per cent. 
| Mr. Healy: Let the record show I am hand- 
{ing this computation to the representatives 
of the company so that it may be checked. 
| By Mr. Healy: 
| @. Have you ascertained who held the $350,- 
;000 principal amount of West Boston Gas 
Company gold notes-at Dec. 31, 1928? 

A. No, sir; the records do not show their 
|having been held by the New England Gas 
|& Electric Association. 

Q. Can you tell me who held these $100,000 
outstanding gold bonds of the Dedham & 
| Hyde Park Gas Company on Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. No, sir; but they were not held by the 
New England Gas S SS Association. 


Q, There is one other item you were not 
able to tell us about when you were on the 
stand before. You made some ‘Teferertte to 
certain restrictions in connection with the 
stock of the Cambridge Gas Light Company. 
You said something about those restrictions 


being removed at the time of the sale of that | 
company to the New England Gas & Electric | 


| Association. Have you learned anything fur- 
|ther as to what these restrictions were? 
{ A. The two gentlemen named—have you 
| that before you? 

Q. The reference is to page 127 of your 


report, Exhibit 5218; and the gentlemen re- 


forbidden to buy any future issues under the | 


}Same situation. In other words, 
confined to the specific issue. 


they were 


so-called restrictions, whatever they were, 


there was no further obstacle to the holders | 


}of the stock of the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company transferring the same? A. That is 


correct. 
ep 


Q. Here is another item not cleaned up in 
your former testimony. I was interested to 
know what the records of these various oper- 
ating companies showed as to whether they 
made any profit from the sale of their mer- 
chandise prior to the time that the merchan- 
dise business was taken over by the affiant 
|} company which was owned within the asso- 
ciated system. Can you give me the facts in 
this respect now? 

A. Not in any complete manner because the 
statements that appeared in my exhibits are— 
many of my exhibits did not differentiate as 
between the dates before or after acquisition 
| by the Associated. 

In other words, the nonoperating revenues 
and expenses are set forth in the operating 
companies examined and the gross profit is 
also set forth, but it has never been assem- 
bled in all of them. I can give you each in- 
dividual one if you would care to have me 


do so. 
a 


Q. Let us turn to the Worcester Gas Light 
Company. -Which exhibit shall we look at in 
the case of that company? Which exhibit in 
the volume marked Exhibit 5219? A. On Ex- 
hibit 9. 

QQ. In what years did this company show a 
profit on its merchandising jobbing revenue? 
| <A. The first year was 1926 and the next 
profit appearing is in 1928. 

Q. What profit was made in 1926? A. $943.01. 
| Q. And in 1928? A. $33,776.35. 
|} Q. In 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1927 and 
1929 the merchandising and jobbing depart- 
}ments shows a loss? A. Yes, sir. 

. In which years was the loss the largest? 
A. Durtng the year 1922. 

Q. What was it that year? A. $17,130.41. 

Q. Let's see what we can learn as to the 
Cambridge Gas Light Company. What ex- 
| hibit shall we look at there? A. Exhibit 14. 
| @. In what years does that company show a 
| profit in its merchandising jobbing revenue? 
| During each year from 1922 to 1929, in- 

clusive. 


fn every_corner of the world, both here and overseas, 
wherever you find joy in life,’tis always “Luckies Please” 


. 


tions by employers only to the fund, which 
would be administered by the Industrial 
Commission of Minnesota. 


Collection of Funds 


Contributions would be made . starting 
Jan. 1, 1934, and the first payments to 
employes would start July 1, 1934. The 
employers would be required to make con- 
tributions at the rate of 4 per cent of the 
weekly pay of their employes. Employers 
would be grouped by industries, and in- 
dividual funds would be segregated for 
each industry group, with provision made 
for lowering the rate when certain sur- 
pluses are provide. 

Employes would receive benefits at the 
rate of 40 per cent of their average pay 
for the three years preceding unemploy- 
ment. Application of the measure is lim- 
ited to employes getting less than $40 a 
week. They would be eligible for one week 
|of benefits for each four weeks of con- 
tributions in their behalf in the four years 
preceding unemployment. Proportionate 
benefits are provided for partial unem- 
ployment. 


Exemptions From Measure 


Exempted trom the provisions of the 
measure are farm laborers, plants with 
less than six employes, workers in homes, 
those in interstate common carrier service 
| under jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, persons unable or un- 
willing to work full time, and casual work- 
|weeks less than four consecutive 
weeks. 


Q. I take it that after the removal of those , 


Q. In what year was it the largest? A. Dure 
| ing the year 1928. 

Q. What was it that year? A. In 1927— 
| $14,304. 

Let us see now about the Cambridge 
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ease! 


Character...for a perfect 
start... Miuldness 
...for perfect enjoyment 


You’ll recognize it instantly 
—the fragrant, full-flavored 


character of Lucky 
tobaccos. 


And then the tempting deli- 
ciousness of these fine tobaccos 
isenriched and purified by 


Strike’s fine makes tobaccos 


the famous “Toasting” process 
—that exclusive treatment which 


really mild. Only 


Luckies offer these two benefits 


and for these 


ha 


Please 


two reasons— 


Character and Mildness—“Luckies 
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000,000 sought by the Company “would not 
construct and equip the proposed rail- 
road,” and the Commission’s attention 
was called to the proceedings before the 
Missouri Commission wherein it was testi- 
fied that construction of the line would 
cost over $53,000,000, and this sum did not 
include cost of power houses or equipment 
to produce the electric current necessary. 


Cost Said 70 Million 

To fully construct and equip the pro- 
posed line, it was said, would exceed 
$70,000,000. 

As to the assertion that 20,000 men 
would be provided with labor for two 
years, the Burlington declared that “no 
attempt to relieve unemployment could 


warrant the Federal Government, through | 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
in expending $35,000,000 of the people’s 
money in construction of a wholly unnec- 
essary railroad-that cannot possibly be a 
financial success. 

“Applicant alleges that traffic which 


the steam lines operating between St. | 
Louis and Kansas City already have lost | 


to the trucks has become so great as to 
place said steam lines in a hazardous posi- 


tion from which they cannot recover other | 
than by the use of applicant’s proposed 
line,” said the Burlington, “but how the 
steam lines could recover or prosper by 
relinquishing their traffic to the applicant 


is not disclosed.” 


Trade Conditions Abroad 


Are Analyzed in Survey 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


090 tons, steel ingots from 211,600 to 123,100 
174,700 to 
Total railway freight traffic, ex- 
steadily 
from 241,143,000 ton kilometers in August to 
which 


tons, and 
99,870 tons. 
cluding weight 


rolled products from 


of cars, increased 


301,633,000 ton kilometers in October, 


aled 112,000 tons | dollars for poor relief directly, and addi- 
cottonseed cake ie a enue SS catiben. aeessan _— peeey reacren to, the first 10 months of | 
, : re | , the enactment of this legislation will | 
| Exports of meats for the year were | ‘ies and workshops are unable to operate | 5 utomatically provide employment for a/| 
| : jn | because there is no market for their prod- . | 
| $19,180,000 compared with $36,033,000 in| ; total of not less than 23,300,000. We be- 
| s , | ucts due to the loss of $40,000,000,000 in the | ;. mir rty : 
|1931. More ham was exported than any | ; ian |lieve that the release of the purchasin 
|other meat, totaling 65,218,000 pounds a | Purchasing power of our millions of un- ver of th 4 
[decline of 23 per cent. United Kingdom |@™Ployed workers; wherein increasing | DNtn ft toe mow employed and the | 
|and Cuba were the best markets for hams. | Milligps of toilers are unable to obtain any tO th Rael Me oc hye gn 
Canned salmon exports were 32 610,000 | employment and are dependent upon|'? the 8,000,000 now unemployed will, in 
po. O10, | charity, public or private. Despite these itself give additional employment oppor- | 


| pounds in 1932, an increase of more than | tur ity | tunities sufficient to provide work for the 
33 per cent over 1931, most of them going | conditions we have a productive capacity 1,700,000 workers otherwise not provided | 


‘to United Kingdom. Sardine exports were ere Pape uae” ond the purchasing for. 

| down 50 per. cent, due to poor market con- |" 6 committee submits this bill and re-| The assurance of continued employment | 

jditions in the Far East. Other fish €X-' quests favorable consideration thereof be- | Will permit of the spending of millions ot | 

pPorts, including fresh, dried, canned OF jieving that the early enactment of this “dollars by those, who, while they now 

potherwise prepared, were alto down. measure into law will ‘eliminate mych | have employment, face the spectre of pos- 
Peanut exports, 7,100,000 pounds, were sible unemployment with such fear that 


i ; th 7 . Shi privation and suffering on the part of mil- : 
up four times the previous year. 1P-\ lions of unemployed industrial workers |they will spend only for the bare neces- 
ments of other nuts were down, however. t 


and their families; will preserve our pres- | Sities of life. 

ent form of government from shocks which| The release of this pent-up purchasing 
may result in disaster due to the natural | Power plus the purchasing power of those 
unrest on the part of more than one-third | Who will be provided with work under 
of our population living on the bounty of|the provisions of this bill will, we believe, 
the Government or private charities; will | create a market for the products of Amer- 
provide a purchasing power in the hands |ican agriculture which will permit of our 
of our workers for the products of our |farmers securing prices for their products 
agriculturalists which is needed to save 
American agriculturalists from possible 
serfdom; will make unnecessary the grants 
of millions of dollars from the National | mr F 
Treasury for the financing of govern- Conditions Cited 
mental agencies to help those industrial ° 
and agricultural workers now in distress; In Several Industries 


| Linseed cake exports tot 
and foreign sales of 
| amounted to 100,400 tons. 


Based on the operating capacity of the 


Dairy products exports, at $6,073,000, 
were down 45 per cent. Egg exports were 
|down, incuding eggs in shell and egg 
products. 

Apples in boxes and baskets totaled 
10,536,C00 boxes in foreign sales compared 
with 9,966,000 in 1931. Shipments in bar- 
}rels totaled 2,129.000 compared with 2,- 
606,000 the previous year. The United 
Kingdom was the best customer. 

Canned peaches, apricots and apple- 
sauce exports increased, but smaller ship- 
ments of other varieties of canned fruit 
offset this gain. Exports of dried fruit 





wipe out the pressing debts now impover- 
ishing them. 


| Sufficient for them to live decently and to! 


|tion with men and women employed for 
|pericds in excess of 50 hours per week. 
All of these industries are such that, were 
they so inclined, plants could have been 
operated on a two or three shift basis 
providing employment for a large per- 
centage of those who, during the same 
perioc of time, 1931 and 1932, have been | 
unable .to secure any employment and | 
have been in too many cases dependent | 
upon the support of charity, either public 
or private. 

In the textile industry of our country, 
especiall® the cotton industry, the aver- 
age hours per week of those employed | 
were 53. This average would be much 
jhigher but for State regulations which 
limit the hours cz women and children 
in this industry. 

In the Minnesota. metal mines, for the 
year 1931, employes working averaged in 
|excess of 60 hours per week. In the iron 
and steel, and iin-plate industries, for 
1931, more than half of the employes 
| working worked in excess of 60 hours per 
| week 

In the blast furnaces, 
converters and open hearth furnaces, more 
| than half of the employes working worked 
60 hours per week or more. 

In the woolen goods industry, several 
plants operated in excess of 60 hours per 
week. Some of these plants worked their 
|employes for 13 hours per night—6 days 


| 
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It was further contended that the $35,- | 186,000 tons, or four times the 1931 volume. | "nce Corporation, hundreds of millions of | average of 42 hours per wodk 81 | of the industries studied were in opera- | ounty, N. Y¥., bridge. Reptd. to S. Feb. 11, 


| tonnage was in the sailing classification.! 5. 5357.. Columbia’ River, Astoria, Oreg., 
|The popularity of this.type of vessel has/ bridge. Passed S. Jan. 14. Passed H. Feb. 7, 


years, until on Dec. 31, 1932, there were 
only 1,258 of these vessels of 597,219 gross 


| tons, a loss of 54 vessels and 12,473 gross one against District. 
. 54 


tons during the three-month period. 


Steam vessels were next hardest hit, 
with a loss of 37 vessels and 10,036 gross | 
tens, a total of 5,550 vessels of 11,874,720) 
gross tons remaining on Dec. 31, as com- 
pared to 5,587 vessels of 11,794,756 gross 


tons on Sept. 30, last. 

Although the unrigged class shows a loss 
of 23 vessels there was an increase of 13,-,| 
486 gross tons making 5,576 vessels of 1,-| 


|been declining steadily for a number of |4PProved Feb. 9. 


District of Columbia 
Changes in status: + 

S. 5224. To regulate bringing of actions for 

ptd. to S. Feb. 10. 
To amend section 653 of Code of 
Law for District. Reptd. to S. Feb. 10, 

S. 4871. To amend Teachers Salary Act of 
District in relation to establishing Wilson 
and Minor Teachers Colleges on basis com- 
parable with recognized standards for ac- 
credited institutions of like kind, to raising 
trade schools to level of junior high schools, 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 10. 

S. 5053. To amend secs. 416 and 417 of Re- 
vised Statutes relating to District of Colum- 
bia. Reptd. to S. Feb. 10. 

3257. For protection of holders of in- 
dustrial insurance policies in District. Reptd. 


the Bessemers | 


663,718 gross tons on Dec. 31, in compari- sae tg oi 
|son with 5,599 vessels of 1,650,232 gross! . R. 13853. To authorize merger of e 
|tons the previous quarter. | Georgetown Gaslight Co. with and into Wash- 


| x , ington Gas Light Co. Passed H. Feb. 13. 

| As usual the motor boats continue to in-| 8S. J. Res. 248. To correct defect in act au- 

crease both in number and tonnage untjl|thorizing merger of street railways in Dis- 

= 5 trict. Passed S. Feb. 6. Passed H. Feb. 13. 

on Dec. 31 they reached an all-time peak H. R. 12595. To amend Teachers’ Salary Act 

|for this type otf vessels. At that time they |of District so as to change standards and 

totaled 12,529 vessels of 1,074,801 gross | status of certain mers. raeee Pe, 13. 
; ‘ H. R. 13750. To regulate bringing of actions 

tons, an increase of 44 vessels and 3,488 for damages against District. Passed H. 

| Sross tons over the balance of 12,485 ves- Fep. 13. 

| sels of 1,071,313 gross tons on Sept. 30. i = aes -. To peorent Se. eed 

y thi , ghting an o authorize amateur xing in 

| Documented pleasure vessels which have | District. Passed H. Feb. 13. 

increased both in number and tonnage| 4. R. 13378. To amend District of Columbia 

;almost without interruption during the) 

past several years, also reached a record) 


laws authorizing sale of certain property, 
height in tonnage. On Dec. 31 there were 


Passed H. Feb. 13. 
H. R. 14392. For payment of taxes and as- 
sessments on family dwelling houses in Dis- 


3,693 of these vessels of 209,345 gross tons, trict’ in quarterly installments. Passed H, 
a gain for the quarter of 646 gross tons, Feb. 13. 
with a loss aesoee of seven rae. This|__H. B- 14204. To equalize taxon. life insure 


during the year totaled 420,340,000 pounds 


will save many thousands of banks, in- 


To be effective the shortening of the | Per week. | 


compared with 592.943,000 pounds in 1931. } 


Foreign sales of animal fats and oils 
amounted to 613,237,000 pounds,°a decline 
of 5 percent. The shipments were valued 
at $35,765,000, a decline of about 38 per 
| cent. 

Exports of canned tomatoes amounted 
to 4,691,000 pounds, an increase of 48 per 
cent over 1931. United Kingdom, Panama | 
and the Philippine Islands were the best 
markets. 


surance companies and other credit insti- | work week must be national to protect| In the slaughter and meat packing in- 
tutions dependent upon the well being of |the vast majority of American employers | dustry, for 1931, in most of the depart- 
our industrial and agricultural workers. who, realizing the necessity of providing | ments, the employes working, in several 

The enactment of this legislation has | employment opportunities for our workers, | States, worked in excess of 60 hours per | 
been opposed on the grounds of possible | or, the alternative of providing pauper re- | Week. In the auto filling stations 70) per | 
unconstitutionality. ; cent of the employes working worked in| 


lief at the expense of the National Treas- | 


cide the question of constitutionality and/patriotic interest in the future welfare | 70 hours per week or more. 
are mindful of the fact that almost all|of our country, reduced the working week| Leading authorities in the employment 


decreases in vessels with an accompanying 
increase in tonnage would indicate that the 
pleasure vessels are also being increaseti | 


|in size, Mr. Tyrer declared. 


Steam yachts continue to decrease in| 
number there being 63 vessels of 17,783! 
gross tons on Dec. 31 as,compared to 65 


The committee believes that the mem-/ury, have already, as a result of trade- | Xcess of 60 hours per week. Over 24 per) vessels of 18,178 gross tons on Sept, 30, 
bers of the Supreme Court alone can de-|union agreements, or, through their own cent of the employes working averaged | a loss of two vessels and 395 gross tons. 


| House boats, too, continue to decline 
showing a loss of one vessel of 62 gross 


ance companies at 112 per cent on net pre- 
miums. Passed H. Feb. 13. 

H. R. 14340. Regarding Potomac School, 
District of Columbia. Passed H. Feb. 13. 

S. 4694. To amend laws of District relating 
to mpapaning, Passed S. July 11. Passed H. 
Feb. 13. 


Financc 


| Bills introduced: 


S. J. Res. 249. Hull. Proposing reduction in 
interest rates on Govt. loans; Banking and 
Currency. 

Foreign Relations 
Bills introduced: 














































was the highest total reported since Novem- progressive and forward looking legisla-| of their workers. of labor problems have successfully con- H. J. Res. 596. Kleberg. Authorizing Pres. 
















: tons for the quarter, leaving a balance 0n to invite participation of other nations in 
ber, 1931. (Schilling equals about 14 cents.) |tion for the benefit of the masses of our! [Illustrative of the need for national te>ded that shortening the work period, | Dec. 31, of 21 vessels of 2,063 gross tons. | Texas. Centennial Celebration; —Ways and 
ee Decisi ; in Rate Cases |people has been opposed on the same legislation we might cite the conditions increased the efficiency of the workers.| The greatest gain in documented yacht Means. ; 

Finland.—The outstanding feature of the | 4 ecisions In ate Uases es a ———— — This statement is especially true and borne tonnage was in the motor classification Government Empioyes 


economic situation in ‘Finland during 1932 
was the low exchange value of the Finnish | 
mark. The export industries were able to fur- 
nish the country with larger foreign exchange 
noldings through greater sales abroad, while 
higher import prices, increased import duties, 
the tightness of the money market and the 
low purchasing power of the population held 


out by facts when workers are working) 
on automatic or semiautomatic machinery. 
| As an illustration, automatic glass blowing 
machines today with one man produce 
more electric light bulbs than were 


Are Announced by I. C. C, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has just made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


which shows an increase of 1,085 gross 
tons, making a total for this type of craft | 
of 3,526 vessels of 185,818 gross tons. 

| Sailing yachts were increased by one 
| vessel of 18 gross tons. This makes a total 


Bilis introduced: 

S. 5608. Bulkley. To permit payment of 
any sum due under Civil Service Retiremeng 
Act to deceased employe or former employe 
who has become incompetent where no de- 
mand has been made by administrator, execusa, 
tor, or guardian; Civil Service, 


Requisites for Return to Normal Business 
Outlined-in Agenda for World Conference 





| formerly produced by 30 men. In produc- 


Glue stock: No. 23728.—. i 1 “ 3 ; of 83 vessels of 3,681 gross tons in this | Immigration 
down imports. The year closed with a record | pany y. Boston & a eee, Sine Com [Conti a P jing small bottles on machines, one man) class. | Changes in status: 
1300 000,000 menrks titark Slt alee Tk glue stock, in carloads, from certain origins | ontinued from Page 5.] now does the work formerly done by 40} ——__— ee = —S* H. R. 8174. To exempt from quota fathers 
cents.) 4 ’ Pp inthe, ve and’ bee ee and Phila- | commercial policy of the country. The object | institute should be free from any political in-|men. In steel production, one operator |and mothers over 60 years of age of U. 8. 


uncmployment, while greater than 


expenditures for public works 
began consideration of other 
relief. 
87 at the end of November, 1931 


of September, 1932. 


Money was still scarce at the end of Novem- 
ber as indicated by a decrease in note circu- 


in the 
past two years, was not a serious problem in 
Finland, due largely to increased government 
During De- 
cember the Diet passed a law for price sta- 
bilization of certain agricultural products and 
1orms of farm 
The wholesale price index increased to 
91 at the end of November as compared with 
The cost of 
living index increased to 1,031 at the end of 
November as compared with 1,015 at the end 


Vista, Salem, 
and Pearisburg, Va., to Springdale found not 
unreasonable. Rates on like traffic from ori- 
gins in official territory, Wisconsin, Kentucky, 
and Missouri to Chicago, Ill., not shown to 
have been unreasonable. Complaints dismissed. 

Coal: No. 24482.—Danville Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Rates 
on bituminous coal, in carloads. over inter- 
state routes from mines on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, Norfolk & Western Railway, 
and Virginian Railway in West Virginia and 
Virginia to Danville and Fieldale, Va., found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed and | 
reparation awarded. 


of the suppression of exchange restrictions 
can be achieved only when the dangers to 
currency arising from the problem of trans- 
fers are banished and confidence is restored. 


(ii) Long-term Debts. 


In the case of those long-term debts, the 
burden of which has been so aggravated by 
the present level of prices as to be incom- 
patible with the equilibrium of the balance of 
payments, agreements should be concluded 
between debtors and the bondholders. Never- 
theless, it is essential for this problem, as for 
the problem of short-term debts, that a satis- 
factory, solution should be reached if the | 


ments. If this idea meets with the approva 


tion should be gone into more fully. 
As another method of encouraging capita 


Commission. 


nanced in the immediate future to any con 
siderable exvert. Tne last year has brough 
out to an unprecedented degree the dangers o: 
over-borrowing and the exchange difficultie. 


fluence, and it might be affiliated to or admin- 
istered by the Bank for International Settle- 


of the governments, we suggest that the ques- | 


movements, a program of public works on an | 
international scale has been submitted to the | 


l men, 


1 


t| 
f 
s| concerns who w 


on open-hearth furances has replaced 42 


In the production of pig iron one man 
does the work formerly done by 64 men. 

In the textile industry, with automatic 
looms, one weaver now does the work 
We feel that it is\not probable | formerly providing employment for from 
that public works can be internationally fi- | 40 to 60 men. 
| Another survey made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1930, lists 673 industrial 
ere operating on a 5-day 


with the reduction of hours and a wage|citizens. Passed H. June 1. 
increase, wherein the workers retained|Fe>- 10 , 
their purchasing power, the unit cost of Changes tu status: 
production was substantially decreased. S. 5525. To extend temporary relief to water 
The history of the shorter work day| users on irrigation projects at Indian reserva- 
n = > . st i | tions. Reptd. to S. Feb. ; 
s thee star we week eros a en 3 . 5576. For creation of Indian village 
mechanization of industry in € early) within Shoalwater Indian Reservation, Wash, 
art of the eighteenth century. Reptd. to S. Feb. 10. 
In 1802 the English Parliament fourfd it; H. R. 11735, To pormanentiy sot pate ee 
necessary to enact a law preventing the ‘Ain noes, Se 6 seseOo 0. ee ae ee 


; | Passed H. Feb. 7. Reptd, 
employment of children on Sundays and |to §. Feb. 10. ’ 


Reptd. to 8, 


Indians 





. ‘ i r s is to| Which ma ; | limit their work time to 72 hours per week.|_H. R. 12651. For relief of Uintah, White 
ee ant a Aone Sa aiemenie inane at the Examiner’s Report a the Seseee of ae ee © =| the rine, cee > connection with effecting | work week basis. \In 1819 this 1 P River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute In- 
Bank of Finland, and a drop in loans, deposits : | . gn loans. Quite apart from n this law was amended to apply to dians of Utah. Passed H. Feb. 7, Reptd. to S. 
and rediscounts in the Joint Stock Banks.| Machinery: No. 25560—Fairfax Mills v, At-| Such a solution must be sought between Seats Se are now receiving so 007 | PP d d Worki H all workers under 16 years of age. In 1825! Fep. 10 : ae 

The turnover on the Helsinki stock exchange |/anta & West Point Railroad: Charges col-|the interested parties working together. In | CCMAnGS W ch they have to refuse, and more- | Meauce orking Hours this law was further amended limiting the| S. 5427. Authorizing Secy. of Interior to 
for the year 1932 amounted to 162,000,000 lected on one mixed shipment of textile ma-| certain cases bondholders have already formed | Ver, have to retrench in so many directions, | And G Effici be BS |purchase certain lands in Ottawa County 
marks as ageinst 306,000.000 and 180,000,000 Cchinery and cotton yarn from Philadelphia, | associations; in others, it might be useful for | that they must consider carefully before em- | AMG reater ficiency |hours of labor to 11's hours per day. erie Reptd. to S. Feb. 11 : 
marks during 1931 and 1930. respectively. The | Pa. to Fairfax, Ala., found not unreasonable| such groups to be formed. Moreover, the as- barking upon new budgetary commitments of cla. pta. : - it. 


1933 budget as passed by the Diet estimates 
revenues at 2,877.362,000 marks and expendi- 


tures at 2,877,326,000 marks. 


sociations of different countries should keep | this nature. 


or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
. : - in touch with each other. 


The issue houses | 
should be in a position to lend their good 


271,000 zlotys in 1930. (Zloty equals about government in a lending countr 


| Our attention has been called to a report 
We recognize, however, that, should any by the Ford Motor Co. on their experi- 
y desire to, ence in the reduction of work hours and 


In 1931 the law was further amended 
| limiting the hours to 11 per day and night 
work for women and young persons under 


S. 5483. Authorizing Secy. of Interior in 


behalf of Indians to purchase allotments of 


| deceased Indians. Reptd. to S. Feb. i me 
yer 2 : 5 's snes H. R. 10086. To amend act authorizing 
Government revenues for the period Janu-/ 11 cents.) Offices in this connection to the bondholders. | promote the chances of obtaining capital for | the increased efficiency of the workers 21 years of age was prohibited. | f for wo done for benefit 
ary-November, 1932, revealed a deficit of 90.-| The bulk of the decrease in imports oc-|_ 19 Order to facilitate, where necessary, direct | this purpose by giving some form of guaran- | A f ork 9h In 1832 the law was further amended | of Indians. Passed H. ApP 13. Reptd. to S. 
700,000 marks. Finnish foreign trade again |curred among the principal “production” | #8teements between debtors and creditors, a | tee, it is obvious that the commencement of group Of men working ours were | , ; Hiri , 
resulted in a record favorable trade balance. 


Exports for the period January-November to- 
4,008,- 


taled 4,216.469.000 marks as against 


; e f tion would be open to the parties concerned. |the best projects find it difficult t om | H.R. 14620. Knutson. Authorizing purchase | 

390.000 marks in 1931 and imports 3.121.476,000 oe, MEMES adivigual saree We should like to point out that, in this| the requisite funds. It goes Sishout saying, | 28Y- the. same group of men produced In 1847 the 10-hour law was enacted |of lands for use by Sete es , 

marks Pp compared with 3.205,064.000 marks in | theses). are found in textile raw materials | Sphere also, there is no uniform solution for | especially in existing conditions, that sound |1,300 radiators. A group of men working|and in 1874 the Parliament reduced the|Minn. as camp sites D 
e same period o . Imports, limite “> 


largely to raw materials, were of necessity less 
than in 1931 and considerably below the aver- 


list of persons of recognized standing and 


commodities with a total of about 400,000,000 competence might be drawn up whose media- 


zlotys, amounting to 85 per cent of the en- expedited thereby, at a moment wh 


all cases 


and products, 148,000,000 zlotys (40). of which financial 


principles demand that only suc 
raw cotton took up 33,000,000 zlotys (30). Other | 


3. Capital Movements. 


the works that have been proposed would be | able to assemble 750 radiators. 


| public works should be financed as afford ad- 


h | 


With a re- 
en even| duction of from 9 hours to 8 hours per 


9 hours produced 38 fenders, and with a 


Feb. 11. 


| limiting the work time of children to eight mills Gaavedioad: 


hours per day. 


jrice; Indian Affairs. 


i i % 
working time not to exceed 91% hours per Sudiczary 





reduction 8 Ss per day, t same | day. | 

age for, the, eat te gears.) Purchases were | (auFe,cecreneg ell upon, metal, Foods 98.000 | |The resumption vf the movement of capital admmeauic and forclgn cotese meweaty (he | eTOUp turned out 50 fenders.” The amendment foe’ shorter work day| “RP "S" din’ TER" cepent_oheotite_ sections 
wren tevs oF ae oak wna countries | 58,000,000 zlotys (58); electrical equipment,| establishment of international financing—| the service of the capital charges. In the production of gas tanks, 65 men in America was initiated by the carpenters | Revised Statutes ae oe web, 7, oe 
++ + arene ere jae aes, COR lemes. Se ae oe ee ee er teat te The sections of the agenda, IV— | working 9 hours turned out 800 gas tanks. of the City of Boston, who, in 1825, went |""y'"R. 7121, To repeal obsolete statutes and 
Poland.—-Poland’s foreign trade for 1932 re-|2lotys (64), and automobiles, 10,400,000 zlotys|stitution may be expected to promote this re- Restrictions on International Trade, | With the hours reduced to 8 hours per on a strike to secure a 10-hour day. —_—| to improve U. S. Code. Passed H. Feb. 15, 

sulted in a credit balance of 221,820,000 zlotys | (58). Foodstuffs, mostly colonial- semineces- | sumption. There 16 no doubt that, as soon| 4d V—Tariff and Treaty Policy, will | day, 1,200 gas tanks were produced by| The first eight-hour day recorded in peer. oe Be om il. 
as against 1,083,801.000 zlotys' of exports, | sities, declined by 60,000 000 zlotys (35). | as the world vention Sante ees Sore: be published in full tert in the issue | 60 men. : ; American history was initiated by the | = R. 14588, Knutson. Authorizing .persons, 
a an nod aeawaee dae ae oe The review of conditions in other |Tt°\in“be asked for. granted or refused by| / Feb. 15. | The above illustration indicates that | United States Government in the Charles- | firms, corporations, associations, or societies to 


in 1931 The credit balance for 1932 
pares with 410,354,000 zlotys in 1931 and 187 





Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


S. 5861. For selection of certain lands in | 
and Tax Free in Pennsylvania ing may prove to be st if no organized’ The Federal Reserve Board’s condition| Holdings of United States Government) With our present day mass production Ariz. for use of University of Ariz, Reptd. to 
Mae action ot nae ech dineused on | Statement of weekly reporting member | securities declined $27,000,000 in the New| in many indusiries and with our industries | . Feb. 10. ek needa 
various occasions. banks in leading cities on Feb. 8, made | York district, and $10,000,000 in the Rich- producing % surplus, our country is face | Changes in status: | 
* . Among the suggestions brought to the Com- Public Feb. 13, shows decreases for the | mond district, and increased $31,000,000 in| With the problem of providing work for) “y. J. Res, 597. Appropns. so carry into ste 
Cit f Uniontown Pa mittee’s notice is the establishment of aj| week of $152,000,000 in loans and invest-| the Chicago district, all reporting banks all who desire work through «shortening | Sees Oh tee Sere Se ol ence ae 
y a y yas 2 i | : q y - > nrovidi on Ss i stress. 7 
y a 5 e ert enemas Fe woo was | ments, $200,000,.000 in net demand de-| showing a net decrease of $5,000,000 for|the work week period, or, by providing | {On to Red Cross for relief of distress. Passed 
74 aight, tm fact, Depnen. that, after Lal posits, $22,000,000 in time deposits, $55,- | the week. Holdings of other securittes de- | dole in the form of unemployment insur-| Feb, 11. Passed S. Feb. 11. Approved 
School District the foregoing recommendations had been ap- | 000,000 in Government deposits and $11,- | clined $6,000,000 in the New York district | ance, the cost of which is so stupendous | Feb. 11. 


41,% Bonds 


Due July 1, 1945-47 


Eligible, in our opinion, as security for 
Postal Savings Deposits. 


| : jeri ‘ sna ; |per week commercial; *Martinsburg, W. Va. 
This idea of special assistance proving nec- | Boston district. (in millions of dollars), follows: ' eee. ” 
Yielding 4% essary to restart the financial machine, which | + + | *Airport already established for which 
has been at a standstill for so long, has been| Total Boston N.Y. Phila, Cleve. Rich. Atla, Chicago St.L, Minn, Kans.C, Dallas San F.|improvements are contemplated or under 
Hine aoverapee 2 a ooures of at ee Loans and investments—total .. 18,573 1,154 8,044 1,070 1,883 543 503 2,008 508 293 498 369 1,703 | way.) > 
iberations. s 3 2 2 eta sm aoe ~ ‘ - — 
that help might be given by means of the] yogns—total ............csececs 10,028 655 3.985 574 1,056 294 312 1,326 260 170 231 220 945 (Issued by the Department of Come 
establishment of an international credit in-| pe: = we ae = a Le °. = % “ zor | SPREDO.) 
stitute, which woutd derive its funds either | On s j . ’ a ‘ 7 477 110 105 570 106 3 35 | 
- |from the banks of issue or from private) Ail other... cL) seed = i - 579 «~—(«184—Sts«0T 196 «184 «0117,=S«s«5S 82 710 | SS | s 
Cha Harris Forbes scurces, the support of the governments being | prestovents--totel ' Herts tae” \igiae 496 827 249 191 682 = -248 123-267 149 7158 : 
se | provided in both cases, as.would also be nec- P ee eee ra s oa ad oa ~ — a 4 - 9138 eae Orvidensoat 
. ssary in the case of the Monetary Normaliza- 1. S. Gor secil 6 946 « 9796 9" 510 138 109 366 127 58 149 427 23 a re on $5 Divi- 
Corporation | tion Fund. | Ail o er rene ace SUI g'297 180 {534 350 317 111 82 316 121 65 118 3 4 29 tats Oeies oman <a 
~ > : r | Obviously. an institution of this kind—the| Reserve with F. R. Bank ....... 97 126 971 93 108 55 28 359 4 7 ia 3 15 Stockhavebeendeclered,pay- 
60 Cedar Street, New York object of which would be to set in motion | Cash in yault pth eaa eat hatele 213 15 48 11 23 12 oil of2 15) 333 221 569 able March 31, 1933, to respec- 
. capital which is at present lying idle—should| Net demand deposit, - 11,695 725 6,159 653 836 270 205 1,285 7 iB on $30 911 tive holders of record Febru- 
American Security Building Washington D.C. grant new credits only under sound conditions | Time deposits ...,...... + 5,626 405 1,273 298 802 235 198 868 18 : i 2p | ary 28, 1933, 
? . and subject to strict supervision with view | Government deposits ... . 245 12 103 21 21 7 22 15 Po "ee é sta sae The United ‘Ges Auecouseent Cn 
to preventing any inflation. It should not| Due from banks .......s++ + 1,734 197 148 151 104 106 65 365 i" a ind iss LW. MORRIS f . 
refund the old eredits (“frozen” credits) re-| Due to banks ........ssseceeeee 3,440 1% 1,603 219 252 118 81 372 1 a 3 i. Er} We } ees 
ferred to above, It is also obvious that this) Borrowings from A R. Bank ss. soe 2 re) x a 4 L eee . ’ 


com- 





countries will be printed in the issue 
of Feb. 15. 


the usual means. It should be 
available credit has not disappeared. On the 
| contrary, there is an abundant supply, but, 
for the reasons mentioned above, it is not 
being used. In view of past experience it 
would, however, be desirable to encourage the 
exchange of information as to the volume and 
movement of short-term credits. 


At the same time, the resumption of lend- 


noted that 


Condition Statement 


plied, the responsible public authorities might 
still be reluctant to reestablish the freedom 
of exchange transactions, in which case even 
@ moderate amount of assistance from outside 
might help to restore their confidence and 
that of the public as well. 


In view of the fact that the object of the 
establishment of such a fund is to facilitate 
monetary normalization, the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements would appear to be the 
most appropriate body to administer this| 
fund, since it is desirable to avoid any polit- | 
ical influence in its administration, | banks, 


banks. 











4 ' 
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| 000,000 in borrowings from Federal reserve 


Loans on securities declined $36,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district, $8,000.000 each in the Bos- 


of Member Banks 


As Issued by Federal Reserve System 





and $9,000,000 at all reporting banks. 


Borrowings of weekly reporting member 


| banks from Federal reserve banks aggre 


A summary of the principal assets an 





—=j|ton Navy Yard in 1842. 


| gated $70,000,000 on Feb. 8, the principal 
change for the week being a decrease of 
ton and Chicago districts and $55,000,000 | $12,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
at all reporting member banks. “All other” | of San Francisco. 

loans declined $80,000,000 in the New York | 
district and $83,000,000 at all reporting 
and increased $6,000,000 in the 


liabilities of weekly reporting member |commodities entering into interstate com- 
banks for the week ending Feb. 8, 1933| merce to a period not exceeding 30 hours 


file bills of interpleader; Judiciary. 


| Prior to 1900, since which time most ahaiinie dei — Observances 
jof our indusries have become highly |“'s’"f" "Res. 223. To establish U. 8. Georgia 


|mechanized, the desire for a shorter work | Bicentennial Comm. Passed 8. Feb. 8. Passed 
day was to enable the worker to spend |. Feb. 13. 
more time with his family and in the 
interest of the public health, 


Public Lands 
Changes in status: 





that it can only be made by a levy otf 
taxes upon the people of our entire Nation. 

The committee beljeves it better for the 
Nation as a whole, for our industrial 
workers and for our industries that this 
condition be corrected by the enactment 
|of the law limiting the hours of labor 
d|on all those engaged in the production of 


Improvement of Airports 
In Three Cities Planned 


For the week ended Feb. 9, 1933, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of airports: 

Municipal: Carthage, Mo., Aiken, S. C.: 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Inflation Policy 
Dangerous, Says 
Bernard Baruch 


Balanced Budget and Unim- 
paired National Credit 
Urged by Former Head of 
War Industries Board 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
to States and then to counties and greater 
reductions should be madé in surplus-pro- 
ducing States than in States where pro- 
duction is not equal to the State consump- 
tion. ‘ 
“Then the Government should actually 
lease, from each farmer who “wishes to 
participate ‘in the plan, not to. exceed the 
percentage of his acreage which has been 
allotted to his county, on condition that 


he does not crop more than his now 
planted or last harvested acreage minus 
the total acreage reduced from each crop 
in respect of which acreage is to be re- 
duced. This is for the purpose of insur- 
ing that production of substitute crop is 
not increased. 


Rental Basis Is Proposed 

“The rental to be paid should be an 
amount slightly larger than the profit that 
could be made on the reduced crops at 
farm prices in their pre-war rélations to 
general commodity prices. Rough com- 
putations ihdicate that the average rental | 
would be somewhere around $3 an acre, 
being higher near primary markets and | 
lower in more distant places. 

“The cost of this plan has been esti- | 
mated at around $160,000,000, but in order | 
to provide the $30,000,000 I have men- 
tioned as a guarantee fund in the farm_ 
mortgage plan, we should figure on raising 
about $200,000,000. That amount can be 
raised by a tax on the processing not of 
wheat alone but on all processed cereals, 
not on cotton alone but on all textiles, not | 
on hogs alone but on all meat products. 
Unless this is done we will reduce the con- 








sumption of the particular product and 
frustrate the plan.” 
Results of Inflation Explained | 
Responding to questions by Senator 
Connally (Dem.), of Texas, as to inflation 
by reducing the gold content of the dollar, 





Mr. Baruch pointed out that history shows 
the Nation, whenever inflatfon has been | 
practiced, has always had to retrace its 
steps. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, | 
emphasized that an “instant hoarding of 
gold” would result and that there would 
be a “disappearance of Government 
credit.” 

Senator Connally demanded of Mr. 
Baruch whether there was not hoarding | 
of gold at prescent. The witness replied | 
affirmatively. 

“It couldh’t be hoarded any tighter than | 
today, could it?” Senator Connally in-| 
quired. ~ 

Function of Gold Standard 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied Mrr Baruch. He 
expressed the belief that “too much em- 
phasis on the gold standard is laid on its 
value and not on the restraining influence 
it has on the issuing of money and credit.” 

Questioned by Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, as to the monetization of silver, Mr. | 
Baruch said that any such action should 
come about only through international | 
agreement. He opposed the buying of silver 


in the open market equal to 5 per cent of ||| 


the gold reserve. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 
discussing the budget-balancing proposal | 
of the witness, pointed out the difficulties 
of applying the actual cuts in expendi- | 
ture because of the divergence of opin- 
ion as to “where the ax should fall.” 


Saving From Veteran Expenditures 
» Ws 


enator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, called 
atterftion to amounts paid to veterans of 
the World War whose disabilities are not 
service connected and asserted that $400,- | 
000,000 could be saved by discontinuing 
such payments. 


Cellapse of Credit Structure 

Mr. Teague, in his analysis of present 
difficulties, asserted that the “fundamen- | 
tal cause of the cepression is the com- | 
plete collapse of the credit structure of | 
the cquntry.” Because of fear brought | 
about through bank failures, he said, the | 
$45,000,000,000 of deposits are not operat- | 
ing in the credit structure. Confidence | 
has been completely destroyed, he added. | 

Opposing the various; methods of cur- | 


rency inflation, he urged as a “soundy }) 


procedure” the inflation or restoring of | 
credit by restoring confidence in the banks. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion had that purpose in mind but did | 
not accomplish the result, Mr. Teague | 


pointed out. It stopped some failures but ||} 


did not release bank credit or restore | 
confidence, he said; and declared that 
there cculd be no return to normalcy un- 
til confidence in banks is restored. 


Guaranty of Deposits 


“This can be done in time to meet the | ]) 


‘present emergency only by emergency 
measures,” Mr. Teague said. He advo- 
cated “some form of Fedéral guaranty of 
bank deposits,” and proposed in this con- 
nection a small tax on banks to insure 
against loss. 

He maintained further that there should | 
be a more strict limitation on bank char- | 
ters, that the national examination of | 
banks should be “tighter.” Clearing | 
houses, he said, could be used to inves- 
tigate and make recommendations with 
respect to banks making ucsound loans. 

“If bankers don't put aside their 
private status and agree to some method | 
of. guaranty of bank deposits,” Mr. Teague 
said, “we are headed straight for cur- 


rency inflation and the one stable thing | 


left, the value of the dollar, will disappear.” 
Condition of Farmer 

A second cause of present difficulties, 

he maintained, is the low buying power 

of people on the farms. As a means to 


overcome this difficulty he proposed a plan | || 


to “take out of production the acres of 
land producing the surplus.” ' 
The plan, “ explained, provides for | 
the leasing of th 
could be created s board or commission, 
he stated, with power to levy a manu-| 
facturers excise tax on the annual pro- 
duction of the land in crop, the amount | 
of the tax to be determined by the num- | 
ber of acres of land to be taken out of 
production. | 
The tax could be flexible enough, Mr. | 
Teague continued, to permit raising or 
lowering to maintain the level of prices. 
Pian for Leasing of Land | 
He estimated, in regard to leasing of | 
land, that about 45,000,000 acres would be | 
sufficient with the rental loans to be $1 
per acre up, according to past production 
value cf the land, with the average run- | 
ning about $4 per acre. The levy on pro- | 





duction would produce funds for the leas- | ment of foreign trade through the stabili-| Fe. 18 being observed as a legal holi-| ay 
zation of foreign exchange by interna-| 


ing of land, he pointed out. 
After the surplus land was removed by 


“ 





e surplus acres. There | || 
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eset of Senate Committee Measure for the Relief of Debtors 


‘ 


Readjustment of Individual Obligations Through Amendments to the Bankruptcy Statutes Is Provided in Revised Draft of Measure 


As Ordered Reported to the Senate 


"= Senate Committee on the Judiciary on Feb. 13 ordered reported to the Senate legislation providing for readjustment of individual debts through revision of the bankruptcy laws, after 
striking from the draft of the legislation all provisions relating to corporate proceedings in bankruptcy and reorganization of railroad companies. 

The Committee announced that it was the plan to strike out all of the House language in the/Btll (H. R. 14359) and substitute the text of the Senate draft known as S. 5551, so that differences 
can be adjusted in conférence rather than by attempting to send a new bill to the House. The measure as ordered reported to the Senate now deals only with individual cases of debt but includes 


special treatment of farm debts. It follows in full text: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That the Act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An Act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” as amended by the Acts of Feb. 5, 1903, June 15, 
1906, June 25, 1910, March 2, 1917, Jan. 7, 1922, May 27, 
1926, and Feb. 11~1932, be, and it is hereby, amended by 
adding thereto a new chapter to read as follows: 

++ + 


-Chapter VIII 


Provisions for the Relief of Debtors 


“SEC. 73. ADDITIONAL JURISDICTION.—In addition 
to the jurisdiction exercised in voluntary and involuntary 
proceedings to adjudge persons bankrupt, courts of bank- 
ruptcy shall exercise original jurisdiction in proceedings for 
the relief of debtors, as provided in sections 74, 75, 76, and 
17 of this Act. : 

++ + 


“SEC. 74. COMPOSITIONS AND EXTENSIONS.—(a) 
Any person excepting a forporation and excepting a farmer 
as hereinafter defined may file a petition, or, in an involun- 
tary proceeding before adjudication, an answer within the 
time limited by section 18(b) of this Act, accompanied in 
either case, unless further time is granted, by his schedules, 
stating that he is insolvent or unable to meet his debts as 
they mature, and that he desires to effe¢t a composition 
or an extension of time to pay his debts. The term ‘debt’ 
for the purposes of an extension proposal under this section 
shall include all claims of whatever character against the 
debtor or his property, whether or not such claims would 
otherwise constitute provable claims under this Act. Upon 
the filing of such a petition or answer the judge shall enter 
an order either approving it as properly filed under this 
section, if satisfied that such petition or answer complies 
with this section and has been filed in good faith, or dis- 
missing it. If such petition or answer is approved, an order 
of adjudication shall not be entered except as provided in 
subdivision (1) of this section: 


Provided, however, That in staying the action for ad- 
judication in an involuntary proceeding the court shall 
make such stay conditional upon such terms for the pro- 
tection and indemnity against loss by the estate as may be 
proper, and that in any other proceeding under this section 
the court may, as the creditors at the first meeting may 
direct, impese similar terms as a condition of delaying the 
appointment of a trustee and the liquidation of the estate. 
Any person by or against whom a petition is filed shall be 
referred to in the proceedings under this section as ‘debtor.’ 
The term ‘creditor’ shall include for the purposes of an 
extension proposal under this section all holders of claims 
of whatever character against the debtor or his property 
including a claim for future rent, whether or aot such claims 
would otherwise constitute provable claims under this Act. 

+~+ + 


“(b) After the filing of such petition or answer the court 
may upon reasonable notice to creditors and attorneys of 
record appoint a custodian or receiver, who shall inventory 
the debtor’s estate and exercise such supervision and control 
over the conduct of the \debtor’s business as the creditors at 
any meeting or the court shall direct. 

-~+ + 


“(c) The custodian or receiver, or if none has been ap- 
pointed, the court, shall promptly cail the first meeting 
of creditors, stating in the notice that the debtor proposes 
to offer terms of composition or extension, and inclosing 
with the notice a summary of the inventory, a brief state- 
ment of the debtor's indebtedness as shown by the schedules, 
and a list of the names and addresses of the secured cred- 
itors and the 15 largest unsecured creditors, with the 
amounts owing to each as shown by the schedules. Any 
creditor may appear at or before the first meeting and 
controvert the facts alleged in the petition. In such case 
the court shall determine as soon as may be the issues pre- 
sented, without the intervention of a jury, and unless the 
material allegations are sustajned by the proofs shall dismiss 
the petition. 

+ + + 


“(d) At the first meeting (1) the debtor may be exam- 
ined; (2) the creditors may nominate a trustee, who shall 
thereafter be appointed by the court in case it becomes 
necessary to liquidate the estate as provided in subdivision 
(1) of this section; and (3) the court shall, after hearing 
the parties in interest, fix a reasonable time within which 
applicatiof® for confirmation shall be made. The court may 
later extend such time for cause shown, and may require, 
as a condition of such extension, additional terms for the 
protection of and indemnity against loss by the estate as 
may be proper. 

+++ 

“(e) An application for the confirmation of a composition 
or extension proposal may be filed in* the court of bank- 
ruptcy after, but not before, it has been accepted in writing 
by a majority in number of all creditors whose claims if 
unsecured have been allowed, or ifssecured,are proposed to 
be affected by an extension proposal, which number must 
represent a majority in amount of such claims; and the 
money or security necessary to pay all debts which have 
priority unless waived and the costs of the proceedings, and 
in case of a composition the consideration to be paid by the 
debtor to his creditors, have been deposited in such place 
as Shall be designated by and subject to the order of the 
court. 

+++ 

“(f) A date and place, with reference to the convenience 
of the parties in interest, shall be fixed for a hearing upon 
each application for the confirmation of the composition or 
extension proposal, and such objections as may be made to 
its confirmation. e 

+~++ 

“(g) The court shall confirm the proposal if satisfied that 
(1) it includes an equitable and feasible method of liquida- 
tion for secured creditors whose claims are affected and of 
financial rehabilitation for the debtor; (2) it is for the best 
interests of all creditors; (3) that the debtor has not been 
guilty of any of the acts, or failed to perform any of the 
duties, which would be a ground for denying his dtscharge; 
and (4) the offer and its acceptance are in good faith, and 
have not been made or procured except as herein provided, 
or by any means, promises, or acts herein ferbidden. In 
application for extensions the court shall require proof from 
each creditor filing a claim that such claim is free from 
usury as defined by the laws of the place where the debt is 
contracted. 

++ + 

“(h) The terms of an extension proposal may extend 
the time of payment of either or both unsecured debts and 
secured debts the security for which is in the actual or con- 
structive possession of the debtor or of the custodian or 
receiver, and may provide for priority of payments to be 
made during the period of extension as between secured 
and unsecured creditors. It may also include specific under- 
takings by the debtor during the period of the extension, 
including provisions for payments on account, and may 
provide for supervisory or other control over the debtor’s 
business or affairs during such period by a creditors’ com- 
mittee or otherwise, and for the termination of such period 
under certain specified conditions. 

+ + 

“(i) Upon its confirmation an extension proposal shall 
be binding upon the debtor and his unsecured and secured 
creditors affected thereby: Provided, however, That such 
extension or composition shall not impair the lien of any 
secured creditor, but shall affect only the time and method 
of its liquidation. 

++ + 

“(j) Upon the confirmation of a composition the con- 
sideration shall be distributed as‘the court shall direct, and 
the case dismissed. Upon the confirmation of an extension 
proposal the court may dismiss the proceeding or retain 


jurisdiction of the debtor and his property during the period 
of the extension in order to protect and preserve the estate 
and enforce the terms of the extension proposal. 

“(k) The judge may, upon the application of the. parties 
in interest, filed at any time within six months after the 
composition or extension proposal has been confirmed, set 
the same-aside and reinstate the case, if it shall be made 
to appear upon a trial that fraud was practiced in the 
procuring of such composition or extension, and that knowl- 
edge thereof has come to the retitioners since the con- 
firmation thereof. 


se +++ 


(1) If (1) the debtor shall fail to comply with any of the 
terms required of him for the protection of and indemnity 
against loss by the estate; or (2) the debtor has failed to 
make the required deposit in case of a composition; or (3) 
the debtor’s proposal has rot been accepted by the creditors; 
or (4) confirmation has been denied; or (5) without suffi- 
cient reason the debtor defaults in any payment required to 
be made under the terms of an extension propcsal when the 
court has retained jurisdiction of the debtor or his prop- 
erty, the court may appoint the trustee nominated by the 
creditors at the first meeting, and if the creditors shall 
have failed to so nominate, may appoint any other qualified 
person as trustee to liquidate the estate. The court shall in 
addition adjudge the debtor a bankrupt if satisfied that he 
commenced or prolonged the proceeding for the purpose of 
delaying creditors and avoiding an adjudication in bank- 
ruptcy, or if the confirmation of his proposal has been 
denied. No order of liquidation or adjudication shall be 
entered in any proceeding under this section instituted by a 
wage earner unless the wage earner consents. 

+++ 


“(m) The filing of a debtor’s petition or answer seeking 
relief under this section shall subject the debtor and his 
property, wherever located, to the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the court in which the order approving the petition or 
answer as provided in subdivision (a) is filed. In proceed- 
ings under this section, except as otherwise provided therein, 
the jurisdiction and powers of the court, the title, powers, 
and duties of its officers and, subject to the approval of the 
court, their fees, the duties of the debtor, and the rights 
and liabilities of creditors, and of all persons with respect 
to the property of the debtor and the jurisdiction of appel- 
late courts shall be the same as if a voluntary petition for 
adjudication had been filed and a decree of adjudication 
had been entered on the day when the debtor's petition or 
answer was filed and any decree of adjudication thereafter 
entered shall have the same effect as if it had been entered 
on that day. 

(n) In addition to the provisions of section 11 of this Act 
for the staying of pending suits, the court, on such notice 
and on such terms, if any, as it deems fair and equitable, 
may enjoin secured creditors who may be affected by the 
extension proposal from proceeding in any court for the 
enforcement of their claims until the extension has been 
confirmed or denied by the court. 

“(o) The judges of the courts of bankruptcy shall appoint 
sufficient referees to sit in convenient places to expedite 
the proceedings under this section. 

+~+ + 


“SEC. 77. AGRICULTURAL COMPOSITIONS AND EX- 
TENSIONS.—(a) Courts of bankruptcy are authorized, 
upon petition of at least 15 farmers within any county 
who certify that they intend to file petitions under this 
section, to appoint for such county one or more referees 
to be known as conciliation commissioners, or to designate 
for service in such county a conciliation commissioner ap- 
pointed for an adjacent” county. In case more than one 
conciliation commissioner is appointed for a county, each 
commissioner shall act separately and shall have such ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction within the county as the court shall 
specify. A conciliation commissioner shall have a term of 
office of one year and may be removed by the court in his 
services are no longer needed or for other cause. - No in- 
dividual shall be eligible to appointment as a conciliation 
commissioner unless he is eligible for appointment as a 
referee and in addition is a resident of the county, familiar 
with agricultural conditions therein and not engaged in the 
farm-mortgage business, the business of financing farmers 
or transactions in agricultural commodities or the business 
of marketing or dealing in agricultural commodities or of 
furnishing agricultural supplies. In each judicial district 
the court may, if it finds it necessary or desirable, appoint 


a suitable person as a supervising conciliation commissioner, - 


The supervising conciliation commissioner shall have such 
supervisory functions under this section as the court may 
by order specify. 

+++ 

“(b) Upon filing of any petition by a farmer or creditor 
under this section there shall be paid a fee of $10 to be 
transmitted to the clerk of fhe court and covered into 
the Treasury. The conciliation commissioner shall receive 
as compensation for his services, including all expenses’ a 
fee of $10 for each case docketed and submitted to him, to 
be paid out of the Vreasury. A supervising conciliation 
commissioner snall receive, as compensation for his services, 
a per diem allowance to be fixed by the court, in an amount 
not in excess of $5 per day, together with subsistance and 
travel expenses in accordance with the law applicable to 
Officers of the Department of Justice. Such compensation 
and expenses shall be paid out of the Treasury. If the 
creditors at any time desire supervision over the farming 
operations of a farmer, the cost of such supervision shall 
be borne by such creditors or by the farmer, as may be 
agreed upon by them, but in no instance shall the farmer 
be required to pay more than one-half of the cost of such 
supervision. Nothing contained in this section shall prevent 
a conciliation commissioner who supervises such farming 
operations from receiving such compensation therefor as 
may be so agreed upon. No fees, costs, or other charges 
shall be charged or taxed to any farmer or his creditors 
by any conciliation commissioner or with respect to any 
proceeding under this section, except as hereinbefore in 
this section provided. The conciliation commissioner may 
accept and avail himself of office space, equipment, and 
assistance furnished him by other Federal officials, or by 
any State, county, or other public officials. The Supreme 
Court is authorized to make such general orders as it may 
find necessary properly to govern the administration of 
the office of conciliation commissioner and proceedings 
under this section; but any district court of the United 
States may, for good cause shown and in the interest of 
justice, permit any such general order to be waived. 

+++ 

“(c) At any time within five years after this section 
takes effect, a petition may be filed by any farmer or by 
any creditor of such farmer, stating that the farmer is 
insolvent or unable to meet his debts as they mature, and 
that it is desirable to effect a composition or an extension 
of time to pay his debts. The petition or answer of the 
farmer shall, be accompanied by his schedules. The peti- 
tion and answer shall be filed with the court, but shall, 
on request of the farmer or creditor, be received by the 
conciliation commissioner for the county in which the 
farmer resides and promptly transmitted by him to the 
clerk of the court for filing. If any such petition is filed, 
an order of adjudication shall not be entered except as 
provided hereinafter in this section. 

+++ 

“(d) After the filing of such petition or answer by the 
farmer, the farmer shall, within such time and in such 
form as the conciliation commissioner shall determine, file 
an inventory of his estate. 

“(e) The conciliation commissioner shall promptly call 
the first meeting of creditors, stating in the notice that_the 
farmer proposes to offer terms of composition or extension, 
and inclosing with the notice a summary of the inventory, 
a brief statement of the farmer’s indebtedness as shown by 


the schedules, and a list of the names and addresses of the 
secured creditors and unsecured creditors, with the amounts 
owing to each as shown by the schedules. At the first 
meeting of the creditors the farmer may be examined, an@ 
the creditors may appoint a committee to submit to the 
conciliation commissioner a supplementary inventory of the 
farmer’s estate. The’ conciliation commissioner shall, after 
hearing the parties in interest, 1x a reasonable time within 
which application for confirmation shall bé made, and may 
later extend such time for cause shown. After the filing 
of the petition/and prior to the confirmation or other 
disposition of the composition or extension proposal by the 
court, the court shall exercise such control over the prop- 
erty of the farmer as the court deems in the best interests 
of the farmer and his creditors. ! 
+++ 

“(f) There shall be prepared by, or under the super- 
vision of, the conciliation commissioner a final inventory 
of the farmer’s estate, and in the preparation of such 
inventory the commissioner shall give due consideration to 
the inventory filed by the farmer and to any supplementary 
inventory filed by a committee of the creditors. 

-~++ 

“(g) An application for the confirmation of a composition 
or extension proposal may be filed in the court of bank- 
ruptcy after but not before (1), it has been accepted in 
writing by a majority in number of all creditors whose 
claims have been allowed, including secured creditors whose 
claims are affected, which number shall represent a ma- 
jority in amount of such claims, and (2) the money or 
security necessary to pay all debts which have priority unless 
waived, and in case of a composition, the consideration 
to be paid by the farmer to his creditors has been de- 
posited in such place as shall be designated by and subject 
to the order of the court. 

+ + 

“(h) A date and place, with reference to the convenience 
of the parties in interest, shall be fixed for a hearing upon 
each application for the confirmation of the composition or 
extension proposal and upon such objections as may be 
made to its confirmation. - 

“(i) The court shall confirm the proposal if satisfied that 
(1) it includes an equitable and feasible method of liquida- 
tion for secured creditors and of financial rehabilitation 
for the farmer; (2) it is for the best interests of all cred- 
itors; and (3) the offer and its acceptance are in good faith, 
and have not been made or procured except as herein pro- 
vided, or by any means, promises, or acts herein forbidden. 
In applications for extensions the court shall require proof 
from each creditor filing a claim that such claim is free 
from usury as defined by the laws of the place where the 
debt is contracted. 

+++ 

“(j) The terms of a composition or extension proposal 
may extend the time of payment of either secured or un- 
secured debts, or both, and may provide the priority of 
payments to be made during the period of extension as 
between secured and unsecured creditors. It may also in- 
clude specific undertakings by the farmer during the period 
of the extension, including provisions for payments on ac- 
count, ahd may provide for supervisory or other control 
by the conciliation commissioner over the farmer's affairs 
during such period, and for the termination of such period 
of supervision or control under conditions specified. 

“(k) Upon its confirmation a composition or extension 
proposal shall be binding upon the farmer and his secured 
and unsecured creditors, affected thereby: Provided. That 
such composition or extension shall not impair the lien of 
any secured creditor, but shall affect only the time and 
method of its liquidation. 

+++ 

“(1) Upon the confirmation of a composition the con- 
sideration shall be distributed under the supervision of the 
conciliation commissioner as the court shall direct, and the 
case dismissed. Upon the confirmation of an extension pro- 
posal the court may dismiss the proceeding or retain juris- 
diction of the farmer and his property during the period of 
the extension in order to protect and preserve the estate and 
enforce through the conciliation commissioner the terms of 
the extension proposal. The court may, aiter hearing and 
for good cause shown, at any time during the period covered 
by an extension proposal that has been confirmed by the 
court, set the same aside, reinstate the case, and modify 
the terms of the extension proposal. 

+~++ 


“(m) The judge may, upon the application of any party 
in interest, file at any time withjn.six months after the 
composition or extension proposal has been confirmed, set 
the same aside and reinstate the case, if it shall be made 
to appear upon a trial that fraud was practiced in the 
procuring of such composition or extension, and that knowl- 
edge thereof has come to the petitioners since the con- 
firmation thereof. 

+++ 


“(n) The filing of a petition pleading for relief under 
this section shall subject the farmer and-his property, wher- 
ever. located, to the exclusive jurisdiction of the court. In 
proceedings under this section, except as otherwise provided 
herein, the jurisdiction and powers of the court, the title, 
powers, and duties of its officers, the duties of the farmer, 
and the rights and liabilities of creditors, and of all persons 
with respect to the property of the farmer and the jurisdic- 
tion of the appellate courts, shall be the same as if a vol- 
untary petition for adjudication had been filed and a decree 
of adjudication had been entered on the day when the 
farmer’s petition or answer was filed. 

“(o) Except upon petition made to and granted by a 
court of bankruptcy after hearing and report by the con- 
ciliation commissioner, the following proceedings shall not 
be instituted, or if instituted at any time prior to the filing 
of a petition under this section, shall not be maintained, 
in any court or otherwise, against the farmer or his prop- 
erty, at any time after the filing of the petition under this 
section, and prior to the confirmation or other disposition 
of the composition or extension proposal by the court: 

“(1) Proceedings for any demand, debt, or account, includ- 
ing any money demand; 

“(2) Proceedings for foreclosure of a mortgage on land, or 
for cancellation, rescission, or spetific performance of an 
agreement for sale of land or for recovery of possession of 
land; 

“(3) Proceedings to acquire title to land by virtue of any 
tax sale; 

“(4) Proceedings by way of execution, attachment, or 
garnishment; 

“(5) Proceedings to sell land under or in satisfaction of 
any judgment or mechanic's lien; and 

“(6) Seizure, gistress, sale, or other proccedings under 
an execution Or under any lease, ljen, chattel mortgage, 
conditional sale agreement, crop payment agreement, or 
mortgage. 

“(p) The prohibitions of subdivision (o) shall not apply 
to proceedings for the collection of taxes, or interest or 
penalties with respect thereto, nor to proceedings affecting 
solely property other than that used in farming operations 
or comprising the home or household effects of the farmer 
or his family. 


“(q) A conciliation commissioner shall upon request assist 


‘any farmer in preparing and filing a petition under this 


section and in all matters subsequent thereto arising under 
this section; and farmers shall not be required to be repre- 
sented by an attorney in any proceeding under this section. 

“(r) ‘For the purpose of this section and section 74, the 
term ‘farmer’ means any individual who is personally bona 
fid engaged primarily in farming operations or the prin- 
cipal part of whose incqme is derived from farming opera- 
tions, and includes the personal representative of a deceased 
farmer; and a farmer shall be deemed a resident of any 
county in which such farming operations occur.” 








STATE BANKING ” 


Increase in Gold © 
As Reserve Note 


Security Is Cited 


Foreign Withdrawals and 
Use for Currency Collat- 
eral Seen to Be Reducing 
Available Stocks 


American gold stocks are being oa 
jected to pressure from two sides, foreign 
withdrawals and demands for collateral to 
support a swelling circulation of Federal 


reserve notes, according to Federal Re- 
serve Board records made public Feb. 13. 

Since Jan. 4 American gold stocks have 
suffered a net reduction of $14,000,000, and 
at the same time $124,600,000 of gold has 
been used by the Federal reserve banks 
to support circulation of their notes, rec- 
ords show. ‘ 


Backing for Reserve Notes 

Gold is being called upon to back a 
larger and larger share of the Federal re- 
serve notes, according to the Board’s sta- 
tistics, until on Feb. 8 there was 81 cents 
in gold behind each dollar of notes issued 
to the reserve banks by the reserve agents. 
Gold made up $2,469,982,000 of the $3,021,- 
'437,000 of note collateral pledged on 
Feb. 8. 

Federal reserve banks have steadily cut 


| | down the amount of Government securi- 





this method, the remaining land could be 
planted to whatever crops the owners de- 
sired, Mr. Teague said. 

Mr. Teague recommended also the lower- 
ing of taxes through reduction in the 
cost of Government, emphasizing that 
the tax bill of the farmer is greater than 
his interest bill. He urged the reestablish- 


tional agreement, 


In his proposal for leasing surplus land, | © 
| Mr. Teague explained that once the| Investment Returns Cited 


amount of land necessary to be taken} ili 
out of production was determined, the! For New England Utility 
[Continued from Page 5.] 


board could allot a certain amount to each 
State and advertise in each State for bids 


Q. In 1922 what was the gross revenue from 
| the sale of appliances? A. $105,641.98. | 

Q. What was the cost of appliances sold? 
A. $92,329.87. 


In 1923 what was the gross revenue from 
the sale of appliances? A. $151,126.71. 


yard €lectric Company. In 1922 what appears 
here as the gross revenue from the sale of ap- 
Pliances? A. $8,09 


$5,474.52 


‘ setr’ . “her - - Q. And the cost of the appliances sold was Q. Was there any income from this source | 
for the leasing of lands from the owners. Electric Company. There we will consult Ex Pp. 


’ ; what? A. $133,193.85. in 1929? A. It was not. 

hibit 21 within Exhibit 5219? Q. Now, we, skip the intervening yearsgand Q. What was the gross revenue from the 
| @Q. Under what item in that exhibit is the come to 1929: as there any gross revenue | @le of appliances in 1928? A. $73,998.77. 
income from merchandising and jobbing | from the sale of appliances in 1929? A. There 


Foreign Exchange Rates 


was not, | $61,737.95. 


; A. The total gross revenue accruing to*that Q. Was there any in 1928? A. Yes, sir, | , ri 

day no foreign exchange rates were made | account 1g shown on maint 21 for the yrare $163.061.14. t th woah PR os ues oka 
0 . inclusive. e expenses are se . In 1928 what was the cost of appliances 

public, forth on page 2 of that exhibit. sold? A, $106,273.32. ort of Feb. 15, : 


Q. We will turn now to the Cape & Vine- | 


.097.17. 
What did these appliances cost? A. 
; 


Q. What did these appliances cost? A. 


ties used as note collateral for the last 
; month, the records show, and gold has had 
to take the place of the securities at a 
{time when circulation is increasing and 
gold stocks are being subject to foreign 
withdrawals. 


Use of Securities Authorized 

Power to substitute Government securi- 
| ties for gold note collateral and thus to 
jfree gold was granted to the reserve banks 
|@ year ago by the Glass-Steagall Act. This 
;Act, originally enacted for one year, was 
recently extended. Additional information 
|made available follows: 
{| Since Jan. 4 the amount of notes is- 


|] Sued to the reserve banks by the reserve 


agents has increased $59,000,000, and dur- 
ing this same period the total of Govern- 
ment securities used as note collateral has 
been reduced $68,000,000. 


New Circulation Demands 

Gold has been called upon to support 
almost all of the new circulation demands 
and also to replace the Government se- 
curities which have been: withdrawn from 
the collateral fund. The amount of gold 
being used as note collateral has increased 
$124,600,000 since Jan. 4. During this 
Same period foreign withdrawals have 
drained $14,000,000 net from the American 
gold stocks. 

On Feb. 8 the collateral for notes issued 
to the reserve banks was made: up of $2,- 
469,980,000 in gold, $232,255,000 in com- 
mercial paper and $316,200,000 in Govern- 
ment securities. The notes must be cov- 
ered 100 per cent by collateral, at least 
40 per cent of which must be gold, but on 
Feb. 8 gold was making up 81 per cent 
of the collateral. Under the Federal Re- 
serve Act as amended temporarily by the 
Glass-Steagall Act, the rest of the collat- 
eral must be either eligible paper or Gove 


i} | ernment securities 


| s - 
‘Bank Deposits Increase 
24 Million in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., Feb. 13. 
Deposits in New Jersey banks and trust 
companies increased nearly $24,000,000 
| during the quarter ending Dec. 31, last, 
according to a statement by the State 
| Banking Department. There was a slight 
|drop from $814,392,289 to $814,014,525 in 
| time deposits, but demand deposits ad- 
, vanced from $337,750,050 to $361,974,359. 
| A part of the gain was attributed to 


|}, the reopening of two institutions, which 


| brought the number of State banks to 28 
and trust companies to 148. Savings 
banks remained unchanged at 26. It was 
the first of several quarterly reports to 
show an increase in the number of banks, 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Feb. 10. Made Public Feb. 13, 1933 


Receipts 

Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax $461,335:2L 
Miscellaneous internal 

enue 2.727,308.52 

Customs receipts 820,599.72 

Miscellaneous receipts 416,007.85 


Total ordinary receipts $4,425,251.30 
Balance previous day .......... 365,240,866.52 


$369,666,117.82 
Expenditures 
; General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$7,473,852.15 
135,777.32 
142,830.39 
4,164.23 
865,909.22 
NE n+ cpa uu ae a8 Ka Khoa 0 Cosa 
Public debt expenditures .. 464,092.50 
Reconstruction Finance 
poration . 


, 1,539,346.27 
Balance today 


359,040,145.74 
$369,666,117.82 


KEEPING 
STOCKHOLDERS 
AND THE PUBLIC 
| INFORMED 


from the President 


«is sent every three months to 
each stockholder of The North 
American Company to inform 
him of the activities of the Com- 
pany. The Presideht’s Quarterly 
Letter also contains the Consoli- 
dated Income Statement and 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 
Our mailing list is not restricted 
to stockholders. Anyone may have 
his name placed upon it by request- 
ing “Reports to Stockholders’’. 

Owners of stock stand- 

ing in other names 

should ask to be added 

to the list immediately. 


The North American 
Company 
| 60 Broadway- ** . NewYork 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily, Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in ever; 
Monday issue.. Annual Index-Digest published 
Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00. 


separately after March of each year. 
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Diversified Uses of Alcohol 
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Chemical Product Enters into Manufacture 


of Thousands of Commodities and Supports 
‘ Hundreds of Thousands of Workers 





By JAMES M. DORAN 


Commissioner, United States Bureau of Industrial Alcohol 


HY IS the manufacture of alcohol clas- 
W sified by the United States Government 
as a key industry in time of war? 

Because, with water and sulphuric acid, 
it is one of three absolutely indispensable 
compounds entering into the manufacture 
of almost all essential products. 

The duty of allotting industrial alcohol 
to industry in the United States is placed 
by law upon the Commissioner of Indus- 
trial Alcohol. 

The Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol 
is empowered by law to “issue regulations 
respecting the establishment, bonding, and 
operation of industrial-alcohol plants, de- 
naturing plants, and bonded warehouses au- 
thorized herein, and the distribution, sale, 
export, and use of alcohol which may be 
necessary, advisable, or proper, to secure 
the revenue, and to prevent diversion of the 
alcohol to illegal uses.” 

- 4 


The law also imposes upon the Commis- 
sioner of Industrial Alcohol the duty “to 
place the nonbeverage alcohol industry and 
other industries using such alcohol as a 
chemical raw materia or for other lawful 
purpose upon the highest possible plane of 
scientific and commercial efficiency consistent 
with the interests of the Government, and 
which shall insure an ample supply of such 
alcohol and promote its use in scientific re- 
search and the development of fuels, dyes, 
and other lawful products.” 

Bearing in mind that the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Alcohol is obligated by law to see 
that industries using alcohol commercially 
are supplied with ample quantities of in- 
dustrial alcohol to carry on their activities, 
it is interesting to note the diversified uses 
of alcohol in the manufacture of commer- 
cial products that contribute to the health, 
comfort, and welfare of the people. 

The gim of this article is to present facts 
relating to alcohol as an indispensable chem- 
ical product and to show its impprtance to 
every civilized person. 

The purpose primarily is to show in fac- 
tual outline the major uses of alcohol as a 
chemical, rather than to attempt scientific 
treatment of the subject in the ljmited 
space of this article. : 

Progress in the science of chemistry is 
constantly adding to the wealth of the world. 

This article shows that alcohol lies at the 
base of much of American industrial prog- 
ress in the last quarter of a century. 

Alcohol enters into the manufacture of 
thousands of commodities now in common 
use. Hundreds of industries are dependent 
upon alcohol for their existence. 

Facts set forth show briefly the extent to 
which industrial alcohol enters into the 
business of the United States, how it is dis- 
tributed through various lines of manufac- 
ture, and the quantity of industrial alcohol 
used lawfully each year in the arts, sci- 
ences, and industries. 

As the reader reviews the extensive law- 
ful uses of alcohol there should be borne 
in mind the reason for the phenomenal ex- 
pansion of the uses of alcohol industrially. 
The method of Government control of in- 
dustrial alcohol also should be noted. 

+ ? 

It should be noted that Congress in 1906 
passed the tax-free Denatured Alcohol Act 
to foster and promote American industry. 

In the 26 years since Congress passed the 
tax-free Denatured Alcohol Act lawful pro- 
duction and use of alcohol has increased 
from 1,000,000 gallons in 1906 to nearly 100,- 
000.000 gallons at the present time. 

Chemical industries using alcohol began 
to expand very rapidly during the postwar 
period. Prior to that time the United States 
imported many of the chemical products 
now in common use. 

By the wider commercial use of alcohol 











Progress of Austin 
under Control of 
City Manager 


By 
Adam R. Johnson, 


Manager, City of Austin, 
Texas 


UTSTANDING accomplishments of the 
City of Austin, Tex., in the year just 
closed were: 

Every department operated without cur- 
tailing service in any way. 

An extensive maintenance program of 
streets, bridges, parks, et¢., carried on. 

Public library built and equipped. at cost 
of $150,000. 

New fire station built. 

Fire stations in east Austin and in south 
Austin rebuilt. 

Fifteen and one-half miles of new grav- 
eled streets built. 

Playground of two acres at 
grounds opened and equipped. 

Two 1,000-horsepower high-pressure boilers 
installed at power plant at a cost of $303,- 
005.33, which was paid for out of the rev- 
enues of the Water, Light and Power De- 
partment. 

Water, light and power rate comparable 
to any. Texas city of like size. 

All bonded obligations met promptly. 

No deby of any character except bonded 
debt of $6,232,250. 

Taxes reduced 10 per cent by transferring 
the earned surplus of the Water, Light and 
Power Department, plus a portion of the 
estimated surplus of 1933, thus making the 
total city tax as follows: 


Palm School 


General purposes, 90 cents; schools, 60 
cents; interest and sinking, 75 cents; total, 
$2.25; less 10 per cent, 22.5 cents. Net total, 
$2.023%. 


Total assessed valuations 52,894,327, based 
on two-thirds of 100 per cent value. 

Year closed with an uningumbered cash 
balance in every department as follows: 
General fund, $59,810.05; interest and sink- 
ing, $4,192.57; water, light and power, $66,- 
985.65. 

Assessed values and tax rate lowest of any 
Texas city of like size. 


American chemical industries have risen to 
top rank ‘in American commerce. They are 
surpassed by few in their capitalization and 
the value of ‘their annual output of essen- 
tial products. In these industries several 
hundred thousand men and women are em- 
ployed. The value of their products aggre- 
gate several billion dollars a year. 

The Bureau of Industrial Alcohol in ad- 
ministering the laws pursues a rigid policy 
to restrict alcohol to ‘the lawful usés speci- 
fied by Congress. 

+ + 


Bureau regulations are so constructed that 
all lawful business shall be promoted in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the tax-free De- 
natured Alcohol Act. 

Proper safeguards, however, are main- 
tained through a standardized system of per- 
mits and inspection to keep industrial al- 
cohol in lawful channels and to prevent. its 
use for illegal purposes. 

The law requires shat all alcohol used by 
industry, free of the Federal tax, must have 
added to it certain substances that render 
it unfit for beverage purposes. The sub- 
stances added to the alcohol to make it non- 
drinkable are called denaturants. 

Thus, we have the term “denatured alco- 
hol.” Denatured alcohol authorized for use 
in the manufacture of a specific product has 
in it denaturants of a certain character that, 
while rendering the alcohol unfit for bev- 
erage purposes, does not interfere with its 
commercial use. 

There are two general kinds of denatured 
alcohol. These are: 


1—Completely denatured alcohol. This 


“alcohol is ‘so effectively denatured as to pre- 


clude the possibility of its use as a beverage. 
The denaturants are of such character that, 
by virtue of their odor and taste, they serve 
as a warning that the liquid is unfit for hu- 
man consumption. Completely denatured 
alcohol is largely used as-an antifreeze auto- 
mobile radiator solution. 

2.—Specially denatured alcohol. This al- 
cohol is denatured under 68 different Gov- 
ernment formulas to serve the commercial 
requirements of a large group of specialized 
industries producing manufactured products 
of everyday modern use. These specific de- 
naturants used in specially denatured alcohol 
under the 68 different formulas vary, of 
course, according to the particular purposes 
for which the alcohol is to be used. In any 
event these formulas after having been made 
are unfit for beverage purposes. 

Pure alcohol, known as ethyl alcohol, is 
used widely for certain medicinal, scientific, 
professional, and other lawful purposes. But 
the Federal tax of $1.10 per proof gallon 
must be paid upon all pure alcohol with- 
drawn for those purposes under Government 
permit. 

> + 


The purpose for which pure alcohol is to 
be used is clearly specified in permits 
granted to users. Rigid safeguards are 
placed around the use of alcohol uathorized 
under ptrmits to purchase. Bonds are re- 
quired to insure lawful use. 

Pure alcohol enters into hundreds of legiti- 
mate products of modern necessity. This is 
especially true of products and preparations 
intended for human consumption. 

For instance, manufacturers of medicinal 
products and preparations are among the 
large users of ethyl (pure) alcohol. Manu- 
facturers of certain food preparations, such 
as flavoring extracts and other food prod- 
ucts, use pure alcohol in substantial quan- 
tities. 

Approximately 10,000,000 gallons of pure 
alcohol are used every year in the United 
States with the Federal tax fully paid, for 
use in the group of medicinal and food-man- 
ufacturing industries 


A large quantity of pure alcohol is also 
withdrawn, tax-paid, each year for profes- 
sional uses by physicians, dentists, veteri- 
narians, chiropractors, spineologists, and for 
other professional uses. 

Alcohol is used widely as a solvent. It 
enters into literally thousands of products. 
These products affect the comfort, welfare, 
and health ofthe people in everyday life. 

Alcohol is not only a solvent but a fine 
preservative for such organic substances as 
would ordinarily decompose or lose much of 
their original character. 

Scientists have listed alcohol as one of the 
Six most useful organic substances. They 
often have said that alcohol.is second only 
to water as a solvent, because it will dissolve 
almost everything that water will dissalve 


and many things which are not soluble in 
water. 


_Industrial research has alvanced modern 
civilization because alcohol has been a vital 
factor in successful scientific discoveries. 


Literally hundreds of raw materials would 
not have been added to the world’s useful 
resources if alcohol had not been used as a 
solvent in developing many products* now 
considered everyday necessities 

+ + 

Medical science has advanced at a phe- 
nomenal rate with marvelous cures and dis- 
coveries which have protected the health of 
the people and lengthened the life span be- 
cause of the many and valuable uses of alco- 
hol in medical research. 

Thousands of medicinal preparations and 
many anaesthetics depend for their effective- 
hess upon the use of alcohol as a solvent. 

Solvent uses of alcohol require’ many mil- 
lions of gallons of alcohol a year, produced 
and used under permits issued by the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Alcohol. 


Alcohol is the key to production of 
health-preserving, health-restoring drugs 
and medicines. 

In many instances alcohol does not ap- 
pear in the finished medicinal product given 
to the patient. But somewhere in the course 
of the preparation of the medicine there is 
a step where alcohol must be used to ob- 
tain the required results 

The present generation does not remem- 
ber the crude medicines administered by the 
medical profession many years ago. Infu- 
sions and draughts were given in tumbler- 
fuls, at the risk of destroying the patient’s 
digestive system. $ 

Through the medium of aléohol* chemists 
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Topical. Survey of the State Governments » 





IN SOUTH 


CAROLINA 


State Board Consists of Membership of Medical Associa-— 


tion with Elected Executive Committee 








Topic 1---Public Health 


This is the fifty-ninth of a series of articles describing the public health 


activities of State governments. 





By DR. JAMES A. HAYNE 


Hea Ith Officer, Board of Health, State of South Carolina 


HE SOUTH CAROLINA State Board 
T of Health was established in 1879, 

and consists by law of the members 
of the South Carolina Medical Associa- 
tion. It has an executive committee, 
which ‘is’ elected every seven years by 
the South Carolina Medical Association 
and commissioned by the Governor. 

One member of the association from 
each congressional district is elected, 
making seven in all. In addition to 
these seven doctors, there are a dentist, 
elected by the State Dental Association, 
and a pharmacist, elected by the State 
Pharmaceutical Association. The State 
Comptroller General and State Attorney 
General are ex officio members of the 
executive committee. * 

+ + 

The divisions of the State Board of 
Health are: 

The Executive Committee —This com- 
mittee meets approximately every two 
months. Its duties are: 

1—Selection and supervision of per- 
sonnel for all divisions. 

2.—Supervision of activities of all. di- 
visions. 

3.Enforcement of rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by the Executive 
Committee for the safeguarding of pub- 
lic health. 

4.—Administration of all funds and 
keeping accounts of same. 

5.—Distribution of biological products. 

6.—Distribution of pamphlets and 
other literature dealing with health and 
disease. 

7.—Delivering lectures and addresses 
in the interest of health education and 
the betterment of health conditions. 

8—Furnishing periodic statistical re- 
ports on health and diseases in South 
Carolina to the Federal Government and 
to the General Assembly of the State. 

9.—Attendance on national confer- 
ences and visits to other health depart- 
ments as a means of keeping posted with 
regard to progress in the 
promoting public health. 

Division of Sanitary Engineering.— 


The purpose of this department is to 
secure for the people of South Carolina 


pure drinking water, clean milk and 
proper sewage disposal. The means used 
to accomplish this end are: 

1.—Pure water: Furnishing expert ad- 


methods of 


vice and assistance in designing water- 
works systems and sewage disposals, 
public and private. 

2.—Clean milk: Furnishing advice in 
connection with dairying enterprises 
and community milk ordinances; giv- 
ing necessary sanitary precautions to 
be observed by both individuals and 
municipalities in the handling of milk. 

+ + 

This department also cooperates in 
the controlling of both the malaria and 
the pest mosquito by engineering ad- 
vice as to drainage and other control 
measures. 

The inspection of shell-fish operations 
and the enforcing of compliance with 
the specific regulations governing the 
handling of oysters and clams is an ac- 


tivity of this department. 
Division of Epidemiology—The pur- 


pose of this department is to protect 
the people of South Carolina from all 
diseases of an epidemic nature by act- 
ing with the local authorities in an 
advisory capacity or, if it becomes nec- 
essary, by assuming control when such 
diseases appear and taking prompt 
measures to prevent their spreading. 


CONTROL OF HEALTH SERVICE 


The means used to accomplish this 
end are: 

1—Inspection to make sure of the 
nature of the disease and of the source 
of its origin. 

2—To order, and aid in enforcing, 
adequate quarantine. 

3.—Ordering preventive measures for 
the protection of those not already in- 
fected. 

4.—Keeping an accurate office record 
of all reportable diseases occurring in 
the State. 


5.—Keeping ir constant touch with 


all physicians of the State through re- 
quired weekly reports either by mail, tel- 
ephone or telegraph. 
6.—Advising with authorities or citi- 
zens regarding proper methods of pre- 
venting or controlling epidemic diseases, 
Division of Hygienic Laboratory.— 
The purpose of this department is to 
aid in the preservation of public health 
by the performance of accurate scientific 
laboratory tests. The means used to 
carry out this purpose are: 

1—Tests to aid in the diagnosis of 
communicable diseases, such as typhoid 
fever, malaria, gonorrhea, syphilis, diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, meningitis, dysen- 
tery, intestinal parasitic infections, etc. 

2.—Tests for detecting so-called “dis- 
ease carriers’—that is, persons who, 
though well themselves, carry disease 
germs with which others may be in- 
fected, such as typhoid fever bacilli or ; 
diphtheria bacilli. 

3.—Tests of milk, water and oysters 
to detect impurities and to determine 
the cause of the unsanitary condition. 

4.—Examination of the brains of ani- 
mals suspected of having rabies. 

5.—Free distribution of antirabic vac- 
cine to all persons bitten or otherwise 
infected by a rabid animal. 

6.—Distribution of typhoid-paraty- 
phoid bacterin (vaccine) all over the 
State; free to all unable to pay for it. 

+ + 

Division of Vital Statistics—The pur- 
pose of this department is to keep an 
accurate record of all births, deaths and 
the causes of death in South Carolina. 
The means used to effect this end are: 

1—A central office where the certifi- 
cates of every birth and death are filed 
each month; these certificates are 
grouped by counties, permanently bound 
and indexed, so that the records are at 
all times available. 

2.—Local registrars in every township 
in the State whose duty it is to secure 
the certificates and send them to the 
central office. 

Vital statistics are important because: 

1.—Birth certificafes are necessary to 
prove the age and legitimacy of heirs; 
as evidence to prove the right of admis- 
sion to public office and certain pro- 
fessions; to prove the rights of citizen- 
ship; as evidence of legal age to marry; 
as evidence in pension claims; as eyi- 
dence in enforcement of laws regarding 
education and child labor; to prove ex- 
emption from jury or military service. 

2.—Death certificates are necessary to 
furnish sources of tabulations from 
which foci. of infection for certain dis- 
eases may be located; for the proving 
of Government and insurance claims; 
certified copies of certificates are ac- 
cepted legal evidence; for supplying nec- 
essary data from which the United 
States Government may make up its 


tabulations for the statistics in regard 
to causes of death. 


In the next of this series of articles on the public health activities of the | 
various States, to appear in the issue of Feb. 15, Dr. Hayne concludes his discus- 
sion of the organization and junctions of the various divisions of the South 


Carolina Board of Health. 
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Exhaustion of Wealth in Relief 


Drain of Unemployment on Liquid Capital 
By EDWARD MARTIN 


Treasurer, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


NLY a few years ago a man who /op- 
posed” expansion of government was 
considered a reactionary. This was par- 

ticularly true if he opposed a bond issue. 

Public debt is now America’s greatest gov- 
ernmental problem. Local debt service takes 
13 cents out of each tax dollar; State govern- 
ment six cents, and the Federal 25 cents. 

It is thus easy to see that if we had pur- 
sued the pay-as-you-go plan many of our 
present difficulties would have been elimi- 
nated. 

The various bond issues which are the 
great cause of our present trouble were sup- 
ported by civic groups, the press and so- 
called progressive citizenship generally. The 
dnly outstanding bond issues defeated dur- 
ing the prosperous period were those of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in the gen- 
eral election of 1928. 

They aggregated $138,000,000, and were as 
follows: Roads, $50,000,000; welfare, $50,000,- 
000; Forestry, $25,000,000; State college, $8,- 
000,000 and armories, $5,000,000. / 

Each of these issues were supported by a 
well-organized group and sufficiently fi- 
nanced for a successful campaign. For a 
while it looked as if they would all be ap- 
proved with little opposition. Finally, a group 
of men concluded that all of the issues 
should be defeated and that the people 


a 


have segregated the active principle of vari- 
ous drugs and made available the small tab- 
lets and pills now in general use. One pill 
or tablet in compact form has more strength 
and quicker action than a tumblerful of the 
conglomerate solution used 50 years ago. 


should be permanetnly committed to the 
plan of pay-as-you-go. 

After much work all the proposed issues 
were decisively rejected. It was most fortu- 
nate for the State, as their approval would 
now be costing more than $14,000,000’ per 
biennium. The difficulty in securing that 
amount of money is obvious to any taxpayer. 

That piece of work is an example of the 
fine service that may be performed by politi- 
cal organizations. There are many similar 
examples of the work of county organiza- 
tions, and those counties and other municipal 
sub-divisions are enjoying the result of that 
fine leadership. 

The rapid advance in taxation for two 
decades is an interesting study and these 
figures should be called to the attention of 
every citizen of the Commonwealth. 

The total taxes levied for the 45 cities 
in 1910 was $36,500,000, which, in 1930, had 
increased to more than $112,000,000. 

In 1910 there was levied by the 938 
boroughs a little less than $10,000,000, whieh, 
in 1930, had increased to more than $24,- 
000,000. 

In 1910 there was levied by the 2,583 school 
districts a little more than $29,000,000, which, 
in 1930, had increased to more than $157,- 
000,000. 


In 1910 the 67 counties levied a little’more 
than $11,000,000, which, in 1930, had increased 
to almost $57,000,000. 

The total tax levied for 1,609 townships in 
1910 was a little less than $6,000,000, which, 
in 1930, had inereased to more than $21,- 
000,000, 

The State in 1910 collected for general 
purposes a little more than $28,000,000, which, 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY 


President of the United States 1897-1901 
“The people at all times should know their govern- 


ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-contained and selt-gov- 
erning nation.” 
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Production of All Home Needs and Extreme 
Caution in Cash Expenditures Advised as Es- 
sential to Unemployment Relief 


By F. W. GIST 


Chief Agricultural Statistician, State of Alabama 


HE SO-CALLED “Back to the Farm 

Movement” has excited considerable 

comment and is by some suggested as a 
partial solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment relief. 

This question as it relates to the farm situ- 
ation in Alabama is of somewhat different 
interést from that whiqh interests the entire 
agricultural group-of the United States. The 
large number of tenants in Alabama, as well 
as in all Southern States, makes the sub- 
ject a bit different from those States in 
which the share cropper is absent. 

4 + + 


The peak number of farm workers in 
Alabama was reached in 1910 when the cen- 
sus found 670,000 persons 10 years old and 
over working regularly on farms in this State. 
The Census of 1930 found only 493,000 of 
such persons engaged in agriculture. Both 
these figures include farmers and farm la- 
borers. 

The actural loss of farm laborers between 
1910 and 1930 was 39,000, which in itself‘is a 
goodly number having disappeared from 
farm production. Twelve thousand of those 
disappeared between 1920 and 1930, so that 
27,000 disapperaed between 1910 and 1920. 

Most of this movement from the farm took 
place after 1914, which was the peak year of 
farm production in Alabama prior to the 
World War. The movement from the farm 
during the last ten years has been, gradual 
and not very noticeable in any one year. 

It appears that in 1910, 77.8 per cent of 
those gainfully employed in Alabama were 
engaged in the actual production of wealth 
in agriculture, mining and manufacturing, 
while 22.2 per cent were engaged in distribu- 
tion. In 1930, 69.5 per cent were engaged 
in the production of wealth and 30.6 per cent 
were engaged in its distribution. It is signfi- 
cant that of all the groups gainfully em- 
ployed only agriculture suffered a loss dur- 
ing the 20 years. 

There are two distinct phases of the rela- 
tion between agriculture and other gainful 
employment. It is to be assumed that where 
the number of persons gainfully employed in 
other occupations than agriculture increase 
the demand for farm products will be en- 
larged. This in turn has a natural tendency 
to increase the unit price of farm products. 


In 1910 for every 100 persons engaged in 
agriculture there were 63.5 engaged in other 
gainful occupations, while in 1930 for each 
100 engaged in agriculture there were 108.6 
engaged in other gainful occupations. This 
heavy increase in the ratio between agricul- 
ture and other gainful occupations was quite 
sufficient to heavily increase the demand for 
farm products and to enhance the value of 
those products. 

+ + 


At the present time it is not definitely 
known how many persons are employed and 
without purchasing power in other than 
agricultural pursuits, but with the even 
slight increase in the number of farmers 
since 1930 and any considerable unemploy- 
ment in other lines we have a local reason 
for falling prices of farm products, to say 
nothing of the extension of this condition to 
the utmost parts of the earth. 

During the last two years the number of 
farms in Alabama has been increased by 
those out of employment who have sought 
the farm as a means of subsistence, at least 
during their unemployment. The number 
moving to the farm last year was estimated 
at about 6,000 families net, this being the 
difference between 9,000 families who moved 
from the farm. 

Those unemployed persons who seek a 
living in agricultural production will readily 
find it, because it is obvious that any family 
can obtain its necessary food by producing 
it from the soil. However, while they are 
doing this they will be increasing farm pro- 





in 1930, had increased to more than $112,- 
000,000. 

The State in 1910 collected for road pur- 
poses only $731,000, which, in 1930, had in- 
creased to almost $72,000,000. 

To show the enormous increase of State 
government, in 1910 27,774 checks were issued 
by the State Treasury Department which, 
in 1932, had increased to 2,174,324, which will 
be increased in 1933 by reason of the Emer- 
gency Relief. 

No. further figures are required to show 
the trend of the people. In the period con- 
sidered expenditures of government were in- 
creased an aerage of about 300 per cent, 
and the population about 25 per cent. This 
is out of all reason and cannot continue. 

There is only one way to solve the existing 
situation and that is by less expenditures. 
There is, of course, duplication and over- 
lapping in government, and this must be 
eliminated. There are also many govern- 
mental services which are Of little benefit 
to the people. The less valuable to all the 
people should go first. 

We want to retain our fine educational 
system and our welfare institutions; but it 
even may be necessary to greatly curtail 
these expenditures for a period, at least. 
New governmental construction can be de- 
ferred without serious handicap to the in- 
tellectual and moral advancement of the 
people. d 

The unfortunate must be cared for, 
this ha; its limitations. 

A third of the tax on real estate is de- 
linquent. There are many sub-divisions of 
government which cannot pay their bills. 
The number will increase. 

+ + 

The small‘home, the farm, the commercial 
building and natural resources assessed as 
real estate are all struggling under the tax 
burden. Real estate which has always been 
considered the most substantial collateral, is 
now an unpopular investment. 

One of the great traits of American citi- 
zenship is that millions of Americans own 
their own homes, either humble or palatial. 
That has always been the ambition of an 
American, and Americans must be encour- 
aged to continued that desire or much of 
the solidity of the Nation will be lost. High 
taxes with ljttle income to pay them is the 
most discouraging thing now confronting the 
home owner. 
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duction and necessarily reducing the unit 
value in cash of the commodities which they 
produce, 

So long as these commodities are confined 
to personal consumption this would make 
little or no difference. There is as nuch 
food value in a bushel of corn when it is 
worth 25 cents as there is when it attains 
the price of $1. 

The farmer, therefore, who grows corn 
for his own consumption is not at all con- 
cerned with its unit price. But if he shouli 
have a surplus to sell or if he should be 
compelled to buy, he tien becomes vitally in- 
terested in its value per bushel. This is 
true of all other farm commodities. 

These new farmers will, of course, not ton- 
fine themselves entirely to the production of 
commodities which they need for their own 
consumption. They must have something 
besides what they actually consume as 
family food or feed for their workstock, to 
attain which they must necessarily increase 
the production of cash commodities. 

In order to prevent his production of a 
further surplus in cash commodities, there- 
fore, other farmers must decrease their pro- 
duction of such commodities. 

+ 

In other words, if unemployment is to be 
relieved in this manner all farmers will be 
compelled, in self-protection to get back to 
the “live at home” system of farming. This 
plan is economical under any circumstances 
and will be absolutely necessary if we are to 
have more farmers and less consumers of 
farm commodities. 

If any: considerable number of persons 
should continue to move to the farm it will 
be necessary to house them, since housing 
facilities on Alabama farms have been al- 
lowed to lag with the shift of population 
away from the farm. Any attempt to pro- 
vide new houses on the farm at this time 
will be met with the high price of building 
materials. 

The final conclusion in contemplation of 
this “back to the farm movement” brings us 
to a repetition and an emphasis of the fact 
that for the immediate future the farmer is 
faced with the necesity of producing at home 
every item which he can produce for farm 
consumption and extreme economy in the 
use of other items which require cash. 





Fake Cancer Cures 
as Hazard to Life 
of Credulous 


By 
Dr. Louis C. Kress, 
Assistant Director of Can- 
cer Control, State of 
New York 


ANCER is a very serious disease, requiring 
long experience and skill to treat success- 
fully. Yet this country is infested with 

men and women who prey upon suffering 
humanity with their “surefire” cancer “cures.” 

These people are quacks of the lowest order, 
considering the dictionary definition of quack, 
which reads “a pretender to medical skill; 
an ignorant practitioner.” The quack has 
ganed a questionable reputation either by de- 
liberately deceiving a gullible clientele or, in 
his ignorance, curing some simple condition 
and actually believing himself to have cured 
a@ cancer. 

Many of these quacks who endeavor to 
treat a medical condition such as cancery 
have had very little if any medical education. 
Then how can they recognize cancer when 
it presents itself? If they cannot diagnose 
cancer, how can they treat it? 

The methods of treatment used by the 
quack are various, but consist chiefly of drugs 
for internal use, pastes, poultices containing 
some caustic, electricity, serums, and the so- 
called “secret cure’ which the user at times 
knows nothing about. The quack cures are 
usually very expensive, but the cost to the 
patient is trivial compared to the value of 
the time lost delaying the beginning of proper 
treatment. 

Cancer must be diagnosed and treated in 
its early stage in order to effect a cure, 
Quack treatment thus adds insult tg injury, 
by delaying proper treatment until it is 
too late. 

Quacks may claim few deaths from cancer 
in their practice. This is due to the fact 
that the sufferer. eventually. turns to the 
ethical practitioner for help and relief when 
it is too late. 

Many people are ‘asking what is the recog- 
nized treatment of cancer today. Briefly, 
surgery and irradiation by means of X-ray 
and radium. Although some quacks pretend 
to use these, they cannot offer this treatment, 
because they are expensive and require spe- 
cial skill for their use, 

Skill is achieved only through medical ex- 
perience built on a foundation of long inten- 
sive training. Naturally these requirements 
do not go hand in hand with the get-rich- 
quick schemes of the advertising cancer 
quack, 

If any person or persons have a ‘legitimate 
cancer cure, it is not necessary to advertise 
the fact. Any of the research institutions 
will gladly prove or disprove the claim, and 
-if successful the discoverer would be finan- 
cially independent for life, as many countries 
are offering large prizes for such a discovery. 

In deferencé to medical ethics doctors do 
not use electric signs, nor do they advertise 
in newspapers, magazines or periodicals in 
any form, and. according to.the manual of 
professional ethics, no physician is allowed 
to have a “secret cure.” The local medical 
organization or State Medical Society will 
‘gladly give information as to a doctor’s stand- 
ing in the community where he is engaged 
in active practice. In many instances this 
will prevent the cancer patient from falling 
into the unscrupulous hands of the medical 
quack, * 

However, until the perfect cure is found by 
the medical profession, the cancer patient 
should by no means give up hope. Cancer is 
curable itt many cases, but none of these 
cures will be found in the hands of the ad- 
vertising quack. 
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